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About Government Bulletin 
No. 103 


Chicago, November 1, 1921. 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


Many people believe that alum in food of any sort is always harmful. 
Away back in 1911 the whole question of whether alum was or was not harm- 
ful in foods was submitted by the United States Department of Agriculture 
to the Referee Board of Consulting Scientific Experts. The following ques- 
tions were submitted for the Board’s decision: 


1. Do aluminum compounds, when used in foods, affect injuriously the 
nutritive value of such foods or render them injurious to health? 


2. Does a food to which aluminum compounds have been added contain 
any added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredient which may render 
the said food injurious to health? (a) In large quantities? (b) In small 
quantities? 


3. If aluminum compounds be mixed or packed with a food, is the 


quality or strength of said food thereby reduced, lowered, or injuriously 
affected? (a) In large quantities? (b) In small quantities? 

The conclusions of the Referee Board were based on three sets of experi- 
ments, all tests being on healthy young men by including alum in some form 
in their food. The final conclusions of the Board were issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 103. This Bulletin gives a 
summary of the unanimous findings of the Referee Board of which President 
Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins University was Chairman. 


Bulletin No. 103 gives the “last word” on the time-worn alum contro- 
versy. Every Supervisor of Domestic Science, every housewife in America, 
should have a copy. Copies may be secured without charge by writing to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The findings 
of the Bulletin are interesting, sensible, conclusive. 


Cordially, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100-4128 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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FREE =a PICTURE 


TO HANG IN YOUR 
SCHOOL ROOM . 


Your 
boys 
can sass 
make ae i . a. . 
— ; af Ss eo American 
be — — a Wood Working 


, for : Sih a Machines 
it as en ow ce | f 
lithographed 


in colors. 


Actual Size 20x24” 


The supply is limited 
Get your request in early 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sewanee’ 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
FOR THE TEACHING OF 
Physics Biology Electricity 
Chemistry Zoology Physiography 
Domestic Art and Science Manual Training 
Superintendents and Instructors will be interested 
in Kewaunee designs, embodying, as they do the co- 
ordinated results of your experience in teaching and 
ours in manufacturing. Better Laboratory equipment 
is absolutely essential to thorough work on the part 
of the instructor and intelligent reciprocation on the 
part of the.student. 
We have many letters from Boards of Education 
and School Principals testifying to the merit of Ke- 
waunee Equipment. 
Geo. A. McFarland, Supt. of the Dept. of Education, 
Williston, N. D., writes: 
“The chemistry Desks and Biological Tables 
we purchased from you have given entire sat- 
isfaction. They are substantial, complete and 
convenient.’ Instructor’s Desk No. 1401. Suited 
Educational Executives who are considering instal- to the Physics or Chemistry Labora- 
lation of new equipment should have a copy of the tory or the Lecture Room. Especia 
Kewaunee Book. Just ask for it. ly designed for smaller schools. 
For complete information address the factory at 


Kewaunee. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE Aewauice dg. Co: 


116 Lincoln Street, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Pacific Sales Division, Braun Corporation, 363-371 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES: : 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Atlanta Alexandria, La. Phoenix Columbus Houston 
Little Rock New York Oklahoma City Denver Spokane Jackson, Miss. Toronto, Can. 


MUS EES 


For 30 days we will furnish one of these large blackboard maps of the*United 
States for $4.50. Send your orders now. 


anashasaceaaniibast: C. F. WEBER & CO. San Francisco | 


Special: 
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The actual raw material of Printing is language-any language 


Che Srhnal Paper 


Published for the purpose of convincing educators of the educational value of printing in 
connection with academic and vocational instruction in public schools. 


} 


VOL. 1 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


No. 1 


The Value of Printing in Public Schools 


Reprinted from The Peabody Reflector. 


E is a physiological necessity on the part 
of the child for motor activity and the foremost 

i educators of today insist that a considerable 
part of the school programme should consist 
of activities. Printing provides for the 
schoolroom an activity of universal in- 
terest and high educational value. 

2. Printing vitalizes other school 
subjects by affording opportunity 
for the practical application of 
the information acquired in them 
in ways that appeal to children 
as worth while. This is especially 
true for reading, language, Eng- 
lish, and art. 

3. Industrial intelligence will 
and should be an important objec- 
tive of school work for children of 
the leading industrial nation in this 
pre-eminently industrial age. Through 
the printshop pupils secure a first-hand 
experience in the fifth industry of the 
country and learn its fundamental princi- 
ples and processes. 

4. “In the matter of social significance printing 
is practically ideal. Almost every problem is a com- 
munity project that a number of pupils combine 
their efforts to produce. Practically every task in the 
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print shop is undertaken with the consciousness of 
real service to a great number of people in the school 
or in the community at large.” The home-printed 
school paper has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in social values. 
5. There is just as great need of 
education for intelligent consumption 
as there is for efficient production. 
After food, clothing, and shelter, 
printed matter ranks as the next 
most important item utilized in 
the civilized world of today. Ade- 
quate appreciation of the prod- 
uct of an art can only be ac- 
quired through creative effort in 
that art. 

6. The knowledge and experi- 
ence obtained from a school 
course in printing is of consider- 
able value, not only to the many 
who enter some one of the many 
occupations of the printing trades, and 
to those who become editors, authors, and 
publishers, but also to the much greater 
number who enter occupations which have much to 
do with printing in the way of advertising, issuing 
catalogues, stationery, office forms, blank work, house 

organs and other publicity work. 


Information for Superintendents of Schools: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company 
employs the services of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing printing 
courses in your schools. With this company the word “service” is spelled H-E-L-P. * 


For information write F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


S 
300 Communipaw Avenue £/ 


Boston, Mass. 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Chicago, Tl. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE BODY OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN © POINT CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK, A TYPE NOTED FOR ITS LEGIBILITY WE RECOMMEND IT FOR SCHOOL USE 
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Look for these things when you buy lockers 





Everwear 
Play ground 


Apparatus 





985 Market Street 


When you buy steel lockers look first, for service. 
Next, look for quality of material and workman- 
ship, and last, look for price. 

The utility of Medart Steel Lockers is demon- 
strated day after day through long years of serv- 
ice by the schools of Dallas, Tex. (5000 lockers), 
Denver, Colo. (6750 lockers), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(4400 lockers), and many others. The workman- 
ship and materials that go into Medart Lockers are 
of the highest quality. Medart prices are econom- 
ical, no matter how you look at them. 








The product of many years’ experience in building 
Steel Lockers, Shelving, Bins, Racks and kindred 
products. Furnished in standard flexible units; eas- 
ily installed. Readily shifted and rearranged when 
extensions or changes are desirable. 

Shipped promptly—exactly when promised. 

Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in 
planning the most economical locker arrangement. 
This service is gratis and places you under no 
obligation. Write, stating your needs—we will 
promptly send helpful literature and data. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
POTOMAC & DeKALB STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Western Office: 

San Francisco 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. 








C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


Exclusive Agency 


Twelve Points 
of Superiority. 
7. Doors. Made of No 
16 gage leveled and re 
rolled special locker stock 
scientifically fabricated 


give required strength and 


rigidity—will not bend 
buckle, sag or bind. 


8. Hinges. All hinges 


electrically welded t 
locker frame and bolted t: 
the door—almost entire]; 
concealed. All doors pri 
vided with sufficient num 
ber of hinges to carry th: 


load and hold the doo: 


fast, true and rigid. 


9. Locking Device. Ou 
exclusive, patented three 
point locking device 

strong, simple, _ theft 
proof, and cannot get ou 
of order. Small, doubl 
tier locker doors hay 
two-point locking device 


amply sufficient for doors 


of that size. 


The other nine points are pu 
lished in current advertisement 
Send for interesting book pi 


turing all twelve points in detail. 


Weber 
Superior 


Service 


Playground Equipment should be safe and serviceable. Everwear 
Playground Equipment embodies all essential and desirable features and at 
a price within reason. 

The New Everwear Catalog will interest you. Write for a copy. 

Manufactured by EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 








SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
| 
LOS ANGELES | 
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“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Successfully promotes teachers to Better Positions 
No fee unless we locate you. All offices will serve you 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Gas & Electric Bldg., Peoples Gas Bldg., Plymouth Bldg., 
Denver, Colo.- Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEC] ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
places only. All States. Get dete. 


ee ale) Neal dale, BERKELEY, CALIF. — — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M° 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration. Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
a Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
_ Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


4 


| Coddington Teachers Agency 


Fifteenth Year 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE BERKELEY OFFICE 
533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 


Telephone 14531 Telephone Berkeley 350 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| BOISE, ID oO 
WEST SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. aeenon Mer. 
Wynne Ss. Staley, Mgr. 6128 University Ave. iM, ¥. Ford Mer. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building OLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


| “Asan B. Cline, Mgr. 
| DHE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST 
TEACHERS SALARIES EVER PAID TEACHERS Enroll Free 


Boise, Idaho ‘Berkeley, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Teachers Wanted 


Many Excellent Positions Open 
Call or write 421 Acheson Bldg., 2131 University Ave., Berkeley 
MRS. MABEL E. AXLINE, Mgr. 


1] 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1236 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


eo----——- eee" 
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When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 
the executive who keeps this invigor- 
ating and thirst-quenching tonic upon 


his desk and refreshes himself with a 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficial results. lack of phosphates may cause 
nervous and bodily exhanstion. This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assistsin replenishing the 
supply of these strengthening elements in a 


form both pleasant and quickly assimilated by 
the system, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
D-48 5-18 


| SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


are the 


ACCEPTED 
STANDARD 


of the 


SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of 
AMERICA 


It isn’t only their 
accuracy and utility. 
It’s something in the 
finish, even more in 
the design, but in ad- 
dition to all these, it 
is those little things & 
--clever little devices, 
which accomplish the 
same end but in a 
better way—exactly 
the way that the lab- 
oratory worker wants 
them, and here are 
the distinctive features of Spencer In- 
struments, made distinctive because our 
designers, experienced laboratory work- 
ers, possess the laboratory view point. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers: 
Microscopes 


Microtemes SPENCER 
Delineascopes 
BUFFALO 
N. Y. U.S.A 














SPENCER 
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| The Good Samaritan 


Will One Come Your Way 
When You Are In Need? 


The parable of the Good Samaritan ii- 
lustrates graphically how the world 
| passes by without stopping when one 
needs help. Here and there, it is true, is 
a Good Samaritan, who stops to help th 
stricken traveler—but how foolish it is to 
depend entirely upon a chance encounte: 


| Yet that is just what many teachers are 
doing today. In the past few years very 
| few teachers have been able to accumu- 
late a sufficient reserve to guard against 
| serious embarrassment and distress when 
one of those three misfortunes of the 
Teaching Profession is met—Sickness, 
Accident and Quarantine. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
the Teachers’ Good Samaritan in the 
hour of need on a sound economic basis. 


What T. C. U. Will Do for You 


| It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are totally disabled by Accident or 
Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 
a month for illness that does not confin¢ 
you to the house, but keeps you from 
work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when 
you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. All benefits doubled for travel acci- 
dents. Protects during the vacation pe- 
riod, too. 

Send for our booklet, which explains 
T. C. U. Protection in detail, and shows 
you what hundreds of teachers all ove! 
the country think of it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 





Fill out, cut off and mail the coupon for 
information 












FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimon- 
ials. 





Name 
Address ...... hiss j 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation.) 


ea 
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The Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Association 
Published Monthly by the California Council of Education 
Editorial and Business Offices, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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“e] EDITORIAL fg 


BOUT twenty-five years ago, 
At was published a little pam- 
phlet under this caption. Even 

now, after the relatively short time, the 
words seem strange, as if they named 
a movement and interest that 

CHILD is past. Child study was at its 
STUDY crest in the 90's. Beside a char- 
acterization and something of 

its history up to that time by Dr. Win- 
ship, and a brief enumeration of the 
methods of child study by Will S. Mon- 
roe, the pages included a bibliography of 
the literature of the subject. There were 
20+ entries. Six of them were more or 
less vague studies or observations, 
scarcely to be called scientific, the best, 
perhaps, by Lieben on the education of 
Laura Bridgeman, and by Von Roumer 
on Earliest Childhood, in 1851 and 1859, 
respectively. In the sixteen years follow- 
ing (1860-1876), there were sixteen re- 
ports of observers including such well- 
wn names as Taine, Perkins, Doupan- 
up, Higginson, Ribot, etc. In the decade 
rom 1876 to 1886, there were three times 
many studies as in all the period since 
‘aust’s “Periods of Childhood,” nearly 
' years before. That the studies were 

‘ scientific and critical goes without 

g. It was the period of Taine and 
ditch and Darwin; of Pryer, and 

t and Sully and Galton and Hall. 
interest was growing on two conti- 
The next decade saw the crest of 

wave. Two-thirds of all the studies 
ore 1896, came in the decade ending 
-172 entries. It included some fa- 
names—J. Mark Baldwin, Binet, 
stanley Hall, and the Pedagogical 
‘minary, A. E. Winship and more than 
re of articles in the Journal of Edu- 


cation in 1891-92; Perez, Romanes, San- 
ford, Jastrow, Millicent Shinn, Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, Sara E. Wiltse, and 
others. It was a distinctly American en- 
thusiasm. By another decade the heat 
was less, not because the interest in the 
child was less, but because the means and 
objectives of the studies had changed. 
There was no less interest but a new in- 
terest. 


N 1894 was formed a child study sec- 
tion in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. For several years before, how- 
ever, interest in the general subject had 
been growing among its members. As 
early as 1880 the “depend- 

SOCIETIES ent child” was considered 
FORMED in two papers: then fol- 
lowed (1881), periods of 

growth, bad children (1882), what chil- 
dren know (1884), children’s collections, 
(1885), psychology of childhood, and 
child nature, both in (1888), The Child 
(1889) by Parker, and truancy (1892). 
It will be recognized at once that most 
of these were general statements, often 
of a priori judgments, but strangely sym- 
pathetic of childhood. At the N. E. A. 
meeting in 1893, there were, either on 
general program or in sections adopting 
the interest as kindred to their own, a 
dozen papers, by Margaret K. Smith, 
Wm. H. Burnham, G. Stanley Hall, Earl 
Barnes, Bryan, Millicent Shinn, Pickard, 
Tracy, Small and others. The year fol- 
lowing the special section was formed. 
A national society for child study was 
formed in 1897. In the middle ’90’s the 
section in the N. E. A. ceased to exist as 
such, and the work was taken up by other 
agencies. By 1910 most of the many local 
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societies, also, that had been formed un- 
der the influence of leaders of the move- 
ment, had dissolved or developed new 
purposes. 


WO factors have been chiefly in- 
strumental in changing the charac- 

ter of these investigations. The first 
came through teachers and students of 
education, in a heightened recognition of 
individual differences 

THE NEW among children, and 
CHILD STUDY its bearing upon 
learning and instruc- 

tion; the second from, not the new, but 
the newly applied doctrine of evolution, 
the inheritor of the expanded meanings 
of the older Pestalozzian idea of develop- 
ment. These have been potent in re-shap- 
ing both method and organization in 
school management and the social atti- 
tude toward youth. Among the most 
hopeful results of this newer interest 
must be included the physical studies of 
the child, the characteristic physiological 
functioning,—health, playground provis- 
ions, standards of physical and mental 
normality, periods of vitality and depres- 
sion, fatigue and a train of consequences 
in mind and morals; and as a child of 
the race, our better knowledge of his in- 
heritances has given us juvenile courts, 
child labor control, a better understand- 
ing of delinquencies, compulsory school- 
ing, a reorganization of school systems 
to conform to, not the needs of the pupil 
only, but to the social conditions amid 
which he must live. Along with this has 
gone the modification of courses and 
methods,—methods of both teaching and 
discipline. Under the procedure of a gen- 
eration ago, it was, in time, discovered 
that teachers as a class had not the equip- 
ment for the scientific and critical inves- 
tigations called for. Much of the present 
movement has been instigated and fur- 
thered by the school-room teacher and 
the executive; by the social worker and 


the thinking layman, by inquiring 
ents, by administrators of justice, by 
those who look back upon their own 
schooling with sympathetic eyes. She 
outlook is hopeful. There is a child study 
which is the natural flowering of the 
keen interest of a generation ago. 

R. G. 


RECENT issue of a Chicago | 
per sets out what purports to be 
a startling discovery. Examina 
and home study have been abolishe 
the South Evanston schools accordin 
this report. It is fur 
SCHOOLING ther stated that children 
MADE EASY may go home in the ai 
ernoon any time 
parents desire. 

Living as we do in a “real Democracy” 
why not go the limit? Why should thicre 
be rules and organized plans and a 
gram of studies any way? Why be so 
inhuman as to require Johnnie to attend 
arithmetic class at 10:30 A. M. when he 
prefers the hour of 11:15; or if his par- 
ents think an afternoon hour is pre/era- 
ble why not be accommodating? If Joln- 
nie may go home any hour his parents 
desire, he should, by the same token, de 
liver himself at school at such time in 
the morning as may best serve the pleas- 
ure of the family. Let’s abolish all rules 
and regulations, eliminate from the 
school anything that savors of work or 
that requires application and turn our 
educational institutions into real joy ‘ac- 
tories. Let’s have some jazz and ragi me 
instead of all this drudgery and dril! 

Seriously, it is time for the American 
people to wake up. Surely it should be a 
pleasure to attend school. Examinations 
of the stereotype variety have no place in 
the school. Home study should not be 
carried too far. There should be on the 
part of boys and girls, joy and laughter «nd 
buoyancy of spirit but there should be 4s 
well work and hard work and plenty o! 1. 
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“soft pedagogy” wherever applied has 
ilted disastrously. No red-blooded boy 
irl objects to the strenuous task so long 
hey can see where they are heading. 
at this country needs is a sturdy citi- 
This cannot be developed 


ugh administering sugar-coated doses, 
purpose of which is to please and 


mper rather than to build mental in- 
ity and strength of character. 


hip. 


it is surely unwise to overwork or dis- 
ourage or subdue the rising generation. 
‘here is, however, cause to fear that le- 
timate school work is beginning to in- 


teriere with those forms of entertainment 


ch, according to the report above 

entioned, are to be taught in night 

“continue as late as 10:00 
A. HG, 


classes and 


M.” 


HE annual convention of County 
and City Superintendents of Cali- 
fornia, was a decided success. As 
location for this meeting, the Hotel 
mado is unsurpassed. Superintendent 


Will C. Wood 
CALIFORNIA is 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONVENTION 


a miaster- 
hand at or- 
ganizing his 
courses and 
siding over the deliberation of an ad- 
istrative body. Attention was given 
important new laws, and through 
nectings and conferences, to recent de- 
‘opments in the field of public educa- 

. The more solid portions of the pro- 

n were interspersed with music and 
ursions and literary features. In addi- 
to the County and City Superintend- 
and members of their families, there 

‘ present the Presidents of the State 
hers’ Colleges, the President and 
‘epresentatives of the State University 
and of Stanford University, members of 
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the State Board of Education and the 


State Education Department, representa- 
tives of publishing houses and _ school 
equipment firms and others, to the num- 
ber of 200 or more. Honorable John J. 
Tigert, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, was a distinguished guest 
and speaker. 

In his opening address, Superintendent 
Wood struck the keynote of the conven- 
tion in the following words: 


“The faith of the people of California in 
education as a saving and conserving fac- 
tor has been manifested fully during the 
last ten years. This state supports its | 
schools more liberally than any other state | 
in the Union. In consequence, our school ' 
system is more fully developed than that 
of any other state. To justify this support 
and faith, the schools must render better 
and fuller service. The greatest needs of 
the world today are for more sound wis- 
dom and more common honesty. Our 
schools are not contributing as they should 
to the development of sound wisdom. Too 
many of the present generation are in- 
clined to turn their backs upon the past, 
casting into the discard history, classic lit- 
erature and other studies that bear witness 
to the triumph of the spirit. They are in- 
clined or led to believe that wisdom is to 
be sought in the hectic activities of the 
hour, with no thought of our debt to the 
past. Among our young people the feeling 
is too frequently expressed that ‘we are 
the people and wisdom was born with us.’ 
We cannot break the chains that link us 
to the past without risking disaster. 


Throughout the meeting there was evi- 
denced a spirit of professionalism seldom 
noted in educational conferences. The re- 
port of the convention, elsewhere in this 
issue, will be read with interest. A. H.C. 

S we go to press the Central Coast 

Section and the North Coast Section, 
C. T. A., have voted an increased fee to be 
effective in 1923. The Central Coast Sec- 
tion voted $3.00 unanimously and followed 
with a more enthusiastic vote for $5.00 with 
only 10 dissenting votes out of some 700. 
The North Coast Section ignored the $3.00 
and voted solidly for $5.00 with not an 
opposing vote. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION—PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


E. MORRIS COX 


HE program outlined for this meeting of 

the Council of Education calls for very 

careful consideration of questions which 
relate to the future activities of our organiza- 
tion. The committee reports which you will hear 
and the general discussion called for in the 
program for the day call for our thought in rela- 
tion to the future welfare and future activities 
of teachers’ organizations in California. 

During the past five years teacher organiza- 
tions have been compelled, by the conditions 
brought on by our disturbed economic relation- 
ships, to give an unusual amount of time, 
thought and energy to questions which may be 
considered as relating wholly to the selfish in- 
terests of teachers. The history of teacher or- 
ganizations in our state and elsewhere proves 
that such organizations have generally devoted 
but little of their time to matters that could be 
classified as selfish. The very nature of our 
profession leads us constantly to the considera- 
tion of other questions. As the urgency for sal- 
ary campaigns diminishes, it is incumbent upon 
us to devote our thought to the type of activi- 
ties that ought to be undertaken by our state 
and local organizations. 


The Function of Local Organizations 


When the California Teachers’ Association, in 
its affiliated form, was organized in 1910, it was 
contemplated that local organizations should 
play a larger part in the affairs of the state or- 
ganization than they have done. It was ex- 
pected that there would be a wider discussion 
of problems which are of statewide importance 
in the local organizations and recommendations 
and inquiries from them would be sent forward 
to the State Council. To some extent this has 
been done, and probably the fact that the State 
Council, from the very beginning, took an active 
lead in the discussion of all types of educational 
problems and reported back to the local organ- 
izations, is responsible for there being fewer 
recommendations from the local organizations 
than was anticipated. The time surely has come 
when the local organizations ought to be en- 
couraged to play a larger part in organized 
work. The cities generally have active local 
organizations and many counties have organ- 
ized. Has not the time come for this council to 
definitely proceed to encourage the organiza- 
tion in every city and county in the State of 
California and to provide a definite method 
whereby these local organizations may become 


affiliated with a section of the California Teach. 
ers’ Association? 

There are three lines of work that ought t 
be carried on by every local organizatioy. 
First, these organizations should take care o; 
the problems which have distinctly local ap. 
plication or where the local need demands q 
somewhat different consideration from that 
which would be generally applied elsewhere, 

Secondly, the problem of professional ad. 
vancement should be organized, directed and 
encouraged through the local organization. | 
seems to me particularly important at this time 
that special attention should be devoted to the 
professional advancement within our ranks 
We cannot be or remain a profession unless w; 
can develop a desire among the teachers to 
keep abreast of the best professional thought 
and spirit of the times. Some may say that 
through our teachers’ institute and our section 
meetings this is being done. Something more 
than this is necessary. More than 85 per cent 
of the teachers of California are graduates of 
teacher training institutions. A considerable 
portion of the remaining 15 per cent has re 
ceived, in one way or another, a professional 
training fully equivalent to those who hav 
graduated. If this body of professionally 
trained teachers are to be kept mentally and 
professionally alive, it is necessary for them 
to have opportunities for genuine study. The 
local institutes can be made use of as a means 
for organizing such work, but local organiza- 
tions must be formed for the purpose of car- 
rying on such work throughout the schoo! year 

Thirdly, all types of local organizations 
ought not only to be encouraged, but urged to 
send by resolution or through their representa: 
tives to their sections and to the state organ 
ization suggestions and recommendations re 
garding the activities of the association. 


Teacher Welfare 


No apology needs to be offered for the activ: 
ties of teachers throughout the country in ad- 
vocacy of better salaries. Do we need to apol- 
ogize because through our activities we have 
been able to increase our salaries 60 per cell 
as rapidly as the landlord and the grocer and 
the shoe dealer have advanced the prices 00 
the articles which they sell to us? The crith 
cisms of our activities in this matter are ‘ost 
unjust. It is not even fair to call these a tiv! 
ties selfish, for those of us who have strdied 


TQ 








THE 


problem of teacher supply even in the} 
sjizhtest degree know full well that the cam- 
ign for increase in salaries was merely a 

upaign to secure for the children of this 
country teachers at all, in order that the 

ools should not be closed. With the change 
which has recently occurred in economic con- 
ditions, the public will not be so tolerant re- 
garding further salary demands, and if the 
changes in the cost of living which have been 
prophesied, but which are not yet apparent, 
shall actually appear, the need for salary cam- 
paigns will be much less urgent. Even if this 
good fortune should befall us, there are still 
other questions relating to teacher welfare that 
need our most earnest consideration. 


The living conditions and the social status | 
of teachers are far from satisfactory. Wide- 
spread discussion of these problems might be- 
come of great value, and surely there is much 
that we can do in pressing these problems to 
the attention of the public. 

There is still much work to be done in the 
creation of a correct public sentiment in ref- 
erence to the employment and tenure of teach- 
Our teacher registration bureau was or- 
ganized because of the lack of proper means 
whereby teachers and employing powers can 
brought into correct relation. There is a big 
piece of work that ought to be done by our 
registration bureau or by some other properly 
established means for dealing with the em- 
ployment problem. It is highly important that 
members of this council and teachers gener- 
ally be advised of attacks that are now being 
made upon the work of the California Teachers’ 
Association through its registration bureau, 
which unquestionably emanate from certain 
quarters who feel that their attempts to live 
off of the earnings of teachers are being seri- 
ously injured by our work. Some attacks and 


— 


llisrepresentations have unquestionably been 
launched by representatives of private organ- 
izatons which feel that our efforts to do this 
work for teachers is likely to interfere with 
their private gain. 


e last session of the legislature enacted 

a teacher tenure law. Many questioning criti- 
are already being heard regarding it. 
’ criticisms come not only from the pub- 
lic, hut from the teachers themselves. I think 
We are all conscious of the difficulty of hand- 
ling a tenure question wholly by legislation. 
It at least to a very large degree, a prob- 
lem of the creation of a public sentiment. Some 
of the questions regarding the present tenure 
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law which must receive attention are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Can the law be extended so as to provide 
a better condition for rural teachers? 

2. Does the present law offer any guaran- 
ty against undesirable transfers and reduc 
tions in salary? 

3. Does the present law assist any teachers 
except those whose work is of questionable 
quality? 

4. Does it make a dismissal of a teacher 
possible at any time? 

It is an obligation upon this and other teach- 
er organizations to give the very best thought 
to all of these problems of teacher welfare. 


Legislative Activities 


The primary work of the Council of Edu- 
‘cation during its existence has been the shap- 
ing up of problems which were to be partially 
or wholly solved by legislation. Throughout the 
eleven years which this council has been in 
existence, sixty-eight measures have been ad- 
vocated before the legislature, either initiated 
or supported by the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Sixty-three of these have become laws. 
Two major and three minor bills have been 
defeated, but even these need not be consid- 
ered as permanently defeated. Oftentimes it 
is necessary to carry on a campaign through 
two or three legislatures before meeting with 
final success. 

There will be reports from our general leg- 
islative committee and special committees of 
the council, dealing with some individual prob- 
lems of legislation, so that it is unnecessary 
to discuss them further. Before the meeting ad- 
journs today, it is highly important that our 
discussion should lead us to a pretty definite 
program for the coming year, and this program 
should be set up, not only in relation to our 
future work in legislation, but to all other 
problems that should be the part of the work 
of the California Teachers’ Association. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER TRAINING 


OUR Committee on Teacher Training 
would respectfully submit today, as it has 
done from time to time since its inception, a 
PROGRESS REPORT covering two main 
branches of its particular inquiry and interest: 
(1) Developments and outlook in relation to 


the School of Education of the University of 
California; 
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(2) Developments and outlook in relation to 
the Teacher Colleges of the State. 

As to the first, your committee has contin- 
ued actively its efforts, individually and col- 
lectively, to encourage, support, and promote 
an effective, consistent and extensive program 
of development and expansion of the usefulness 
of the School of Education as a teacher train- 
ing agency. It is most gratifying to be able to 
report that the main and underlying sugges- 
tions and recommendations which your com- 
mittee has advanced in earlier reports and 
which this body has endorsed, have been so 
cordially received and put into operation by 
the University authorities as to justify your 
committee in proclaiming the opening of a 
wonderful new era in university teacher train- 
ing opportunities and facilities in the great 
State of California. 

Such a strong declaration must rest upon 
the solid foundation of fully attested facts. 
Therefore, it is appropriate to state at this 
point that the facts given herein are derived 
from several conferences and considerable cor- 
respondence with the President of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. David P. Barrows, whose attitude at 
all times we have found to be one of sincerest 
good will toward the aspirations of this great 
organization which we represent, and whose 
virile energy and boundless enthusiasm (we 
may add) have been directed personally toward 
the practical accomplishment of the compre- 
hensive and well-balanced program which this 
section of our report will present. 

The University program as an entirety fol- 
lows under a number of subheads: 

(a) An appreciable increase in the instruc- 
tional staff of the School of Education has been 
made. At least three additional instructors 
have been provided, and budgetary allowances 
permit of the appointment of others as soon as 
wise selections can be made. 

(b) In the way of internal reorganization, a 
closer union has been effected of all agencies 
in the University engaged or interested in 
teacher training. Committees have been ap- 
pointed vested with authority to accomplish 
real results, and administration has been sys- 
tematized and centralized. 

(c) A direct representative of the President 
has been appointed, clothed with all his power, 
to act for the University in professional rela- 
tionship to all other official or unofficial insti- 
tutions or organizations of an educational kind 
with which the University comes in contact. 
This representative is Professor Robert J. 
Leonard—an admirable choice from every point 


of view, for he is a man with whom we 


worked and whom we know to be in hear'\; 


spmpathy and active in his co-operation 
the organization which we represent. 

(d) Appropriations have been made t 
amount of $350,000 for the erection of th« 
building for the School of Education on 
campus at Berkeley. The construction wil! 
gin within sixty days. 

(e) Increased budgetary allowances 
been made for the maintenance of the U: 
sity practice and training school for 
school teachers located in Oakland by ; 


ment with the school authorities of that city 


(f) An agreement has been reached bet 


the University and the School Departmen: 


Berkeley and will be signed within a few 
by which a University practice and demo: 


tra 


tion school for the more fundamental and thor 


ough training of elementary principals, s 
visors and administrators will be establi 
in that city. This school will be opened 
January. Budgetary allowances for this 
pose are adequate. 

(g) Increased budgetary allowances for 
activities of the School of Education w 
made available. 

(h) Clear recognition is had of the ne 
teacher training for the newer lines of )) 
school work, such as music, vocat 
branches, physical education, etc. 

(i) Clear recognition is had of the dé 
bility of strengthening and adding t 


courses of instruction for those aspiring to 


come school administrators. 


(j) Finally, and in all probability the 
profoundly significant one of all the other 


of this great program of expansion—because 


its illimitable possibilities for benefit to 
entire school system, as well as to comm 
life in general—the definite promise is 
that a research service bureau will be 

lished for the purpose of guiding and ass 
in the scientific study and solution of 

educational problems and in affording the 
kind of leadership in forward-looking 


tional movements. It is clearly seen that | 


fornia must take her legitimate position : 
side Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota 
other states which have developed such s« 
bureaus under the direct control of their 
universities. 


To sum up the policy of the Universit) 
tually using the words of President Ba! 
himself, teacher training was, historically) 
reason for the foundation of universities; 
it is still the primary and essential reaso! 
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ining now to the second section of our 
rt, viz., developments and outlook in rela- 


resent in the rather difficult process of estab- 
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existence of universities. Hence, teacher 
ing is the dominant, all-important business 
hief interest of our State University. 


_—_ 


to the Teacher Colleges of the State, your 
nittee notes first with real satisfaction the 
advances in organization and teacher 
ng effectiveness made possible by recent 
ative enactment. In securing the adop- 
yf that legislation this council through its 
lative Committee exercised a substantial 
nee; and to its efforts a certain share of 
redit is due. 
former Normal Schools, now trans- 
ed into Teacher Colleges, are engaged at 
g« four-year courses for prospective teach- | 
rhrough them, we feel it is safe to predict 
will soon be offered to the teachers in 
e in the state, an opportunity, such as 
1ever heretofore been had by them, of 


undertaking to study and advance along pro- 


mal lines while still continuing active 
room work. The results from the offer of 
rich opportunity should obviate, to a very 
' extent, the dangers and difficulties which 
school people foresee in the operation of 
new Teacher Tenure Act, Through these 
organized Teacher Colleges, also, elemen- 
chool teachers and others interested will 
t possible to attain the junior high school 
cate upon a reasonable and proper basis. 
nains to be stated that an arrangement has 
entered into between the University and 
‘eacher Colleges by which the University 
ds full recognition to the diploma of grad- 
1 from the four-year course for those who 
e to enter its gradaute school. 
conclusion, your committee may be par- 


icd, perhaps, for feeling a certain degree of 
iliable pride in these developments. There 


he no doubt that the council has borne a 
icant part in determining the courses of 
. above described, and in assisting in their 
ation. We believe that the teachers of 


iiornia will take the widest and deepest 


st in these enlarged and improved op- 
\ities and facilities for teacher training. 
tly, your committee wishes again to have 
rogress Report considered merely as an- 
link in the chain of its reports upon this 
subject of Teacher Training. 
Committee: 

3. Wilson, Fred M. Hunter, E. W. Lind- 
. H. Chamberlain, E. Morris Cox, A. J. 
Chairman. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVEN- 
TION, HOTEL CORONADO, 
SEPTEMBER 26-30, 1921 


OR range of topics and problems treated 
Bina sound wisdom displayed in the dis- 
cussion of them, this Convention set a high- 
water mark in the history of the school system 
of California. The program revolved about a 
thorough-going consideration of major educa- 
tional issues, particularly as they relate to re- 
cent school legislation. 


Leading Addresses 


In his able opening address, entitled “Accom- 
plishments and Problems of the California 
School System,” Superintendent Will C. Wood 
stated that this year had been the busiest one 
in the annals of the California School System. 
“More has been done for education since our 
last convention was held than in any other 
community in the world in an equal length of 
time,” he declared. “To justify the support 
and faith the people of California have shown 
in their schools, we must render ever better 
and fuller service,’ he continued. “Especialiy 
should we dwell upon moral training and the 
building of character.” 


Dr. David P. Barrows, President of the Uni- 
versity of California, brought an admirable 
message which was heartily applauded by his 
audience. He declared for an improved study 


. of the English language, for a finer cultivation 


of music, for greater attention to physical de- 
velopment, and for increased emphasis upon 
the elements of patriotism. The University, he 
said, desired to be a partner in the work of 
the public schools, but in no sense to be a 
dominant partner. 

Major Chas. H. Kendrick, representing the 
American Legion, outlined the program of that 
organization, stressing particularly the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy and the need of training in 
citizenship. He offered the co-operation of the 
Legion to the teaching corps in working out 
such a program. 

President E. P. Clarke of the State Board of 


, Education spoke of the difficulties under which 


the Board had labored in recent months in the 
matter of applications for teachers’ creden- 
tials. He warned the Superintendents that, al- , 
though the vote on Amendment Number 16 was 
one of the most remarkable expressions of con- 
fidence towards the public schools that had 
ever been recorded, yet it was not an author- 
ization for extravagance, and that public con- 
fidence might easily be changed into distrust if 
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funds were not wisely and economically ex- 
pended. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, President of the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic School, introduced statistics to 
bear out his contention that the schools must 
accept much more fully than they have done, 
the responsibility of training boys and girls to 
be efficient in some vocation in life. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford University, 
interested his audience greatly in a recital of 
the survey now under way in several communi- 
ties of the state, for the purpose of discovering 
exceptionally intelligent children, and of the 
benefits to society which were to be antici- 
pated from this remarkable study—one such 
as had never before been conducted in the 
world’s history. 

Supt. C. J. DuFour, of Alameda, presented 
the results of an intensive investigation into 
“A Salary Schedule for the Benefit of the Chil- 
dren.” He showed the vital necessity of a 
scientific study being made that would lead to 
a basic uniformity in salary schedules through- 
out the state. His ideas were so cordially re- 
ceived that the Convention determined to or- 
ganize a committee to gather the data neces- 
sary and to prepare a further report to be ren- 
dered at the next session. 

One of the outstanding events of the Con- 
vention was the address of the recently ap- 
pointed U. S. Commisisoner of Education, Hon. 
John J. Tigert, who thus met the representative 
educators of California, many of them for the 
first time. He gave an interesting picture of 
the educational outlook in the country at large, 
illustrating by witty stories and comparisons. 

Important Topics Discussed 

Many of the most effective presentations of 
topics were those developed from the floor in 
section meetings. Some of the memorable dis- 
cussions centered about the tenure law, rural 
supervision, financial and budgetary legisla- 
tion, physical education developments, prob- 
lems arising from health supervision, junior 
high school problems, the registration of mi- 
nors law, professional growth in service, a 
state course of study, and the various social 
phases of school administration. 

Under the direction of Supt. J. W. Linscott, 
of Santa Cruz, impressive memorial exercises 
were held in sorrow over the departure from 
this life of Supts. George W. Frick of Alameda 
County and John Anderson of San Joaquin 
County, Dean Bliss of San Diego Normal 
School, and Librarian Joseph Daniels of River- 
side, who had passed away since the last meet- 
ing of the Superintendents. 


Features of Entertainment 


The local committee of arrangements, headed 
by Supt. H. C. Johnson, of San Diego, is 
tled to the highest degree of credit for 
splendid entertainment provided for the 
gates. A reception on the battleships in the 
harbor, a visit to the Theosophical Brother 
hood at Point Loma, and an excursion to the 
Aviation Station, were among the features pro. 
vided. Hon. Stanley B. Wilson, of the Siate 
Board of Education, and Harr Wagner, editor 
of the “Western Journal of Education,” de. 
lighted a large audience at an evening recital! 
of reminiscences of early days in San Diego, 
of which they had been old-time residents. The 
baseball game between the City Superintend 
ents and the County Superintendents gave 
those fierce rivals full opportunity to ‘“‘pull off” 
a multitude of dazzling plays. The contest 
ended without bloodshed in a victory for the 
City Superintendents. Score 6 to 5. One of the 
delightful social features of the Convention was 
the dance given in the ballroom at Hotel Coro- 
nado on Thursday evening by the representa- 
tives of the various publishing houses. Hotel 
Coronado proved to be an ideal meeting place 
for the Convention. The service was most ex- 
cellent. The Superintendents so enjoyed the 
hotel with its beautiful inner court and 
grounds, and its many cosy corners, that ‘hey 
spent but little time with outside excursions. 


Resolutions 


The, resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
as follows: 


The Convention, through its resolutions 

1. Reaffirmed its belief and faith in the 
Towner-Sterling Bill and urged its passage by 
Congress. 


2. Deplored and protested the registration of 
school warrants and the payment of interest 
thereon from school funds, and recommeded 


the enactment of remedial laws. 

3. Asked that the law placing graduation 
and promotion in county schools in the hands 
of county boards of education, be so modified 
that children from county schools may 
conditions for promotion and graduation some- 
what comparable to those obtaining in our best 
city school systems. 

4, Favored a State Course of Study for the 
Elementary Schools; a course worked out u 
the direction of experts on general broad ies 
of educational aims and purposes; respecttully 
urge the State Board of Education to take such 
steps as may be possible and necessary to curry 
out the above resolution. 

5. The State Board of Education in its 
cent call for bids for new text books in Gros- 
raphy, has indicated a clear purpose to secure 
the best books on the American market, !''e- 
spective of channel; and we heartily commend 

(Continued on Page 477) 














THE BAY SECTION ANNUAL SES- 
SION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OCT. 3, 4, 5, 1921 


By A. J. CLOUD 


HE three-day convention of the Associa- 
aa was held in conjunction with the 
county institutes of Sonoma, Marin, Contra 
Co-ta, Alameda, San Mateo, San Joaquin and 
San Francisco, and the city institutes of Ala- 

da, Berkeley, Oakland and Stockton. The 
seven thousand teachers who attended carried 
renewed enthusiasm and an improved 
technieal equipment as the outcome of the con- 
iributions made by the notable educational 
leaders participating in the program. 

rom outside the state, the Association had 
ecured the services of Miss Olive M. Jones, 
Principal of Public School No. 120, New York 
City; Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Iowa, and Dr. Wm. D. 
Lewis, Assistant State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania. Each one was an effective speaker 
who proved his ability to impress both his per- 
sonality and ideas upon his audience; while, in 
combination, the trio covered a remarkably ex- 
tensive area of educational ground. In addition, 
from within the ranks of California educators, 
stirring messages were brought by Honorable 
Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of Oak- 
land; Dr. H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley; E. Morris 
Cox, President of the California Council of Ed- 
ucation, and Miss Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg 
of the Los Angeles City Department. 

Superintendent W. T. Helms of Richmond, 
as President, won the esteem of the entire 
membership, not only by reason of his untiring 
efforts in the preparation of the program, but 
also by that of his clear appreciation of the 
general welfare in discharging the difficult du- 
ties of a presiding officer. The Secretary, W. L. 
Glascock, Principal of San Mateo High School, 
who retires this year from the secretaryship 
after having established an enviable record in 
that office for the past six years, attended to 
the multitudinous details incident to such a 
large gathering, with that exceptional fidelity 
and efficiency which has always characterized 
his work for the Association. The splendid 
musical offerings were a tribute to the master 
hand of Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri of 
San Francisco. 


away 


Snap-Shots From the Addresses 


It is not possible within the confines of this 
article to reproduce with any degree of elabora- 
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tion the rich and varied ideas presented by 
the grand array of educational talent; hence, it 
seems best to content ourselves with a few 
snap-shots from the addresses that will tend 
to illustrate the main trends of thought. 


(Miss Olive M. Jones.) Americanizing the 
foreign-born girl is the first duty of American 
womanhood. The only way to reach this group 
is through the home. 

Corporal punishment is not necessary in ele- 
mentary school discipline. Delinquent children 
are not, as a rule, mentally deficient; the 
trouble is with their training, particularly that 
which they receive in the home. 

Teachers have awakened to the fact that 
teaching is not a job, but a profession, the 
greatest profession in the world today. Only 
through a standard system of rating the value 
of teachers’ services can the teacher be pro- 
tected and the public satisfied. In New York 
City a rating system has very recently been 
adopted, having been brought about by the 
teachers themselves, after seven years of ef- 
fort. By this rating system every teacher is 
accorded promotion and salary according to 
his or her record. The purpose of the rating 
system is to guide and inspire teachers into 
better service. 

(Dr. Wm. D. Lewis.) The educational value 
of literature lies chiefly in the development of 
character and ideals through the emotions. 
That actions in the young may be sane, the 
emotions should be controlled. 

One of the most dangerous positions spirit- 
ually in the world today is that of the school 
principal. The school as a laboratory of de- 
mocracy requires the elimination of the “be- 
nevolent despot” who frequently holds the rank 
of principal. Public opinion being the primary 
force in our civilization, it is highly important 
that a proper foundation for an enlightened 
public opinion be laid in the public schools. 
Student co-operation is required. A school de- 
mocracy must be established, not a school des- 
potism. 

(Dr. Ernest Horn.) The child should not be 
left to work out his own career and putter 
around in one thing after another. The child 
must accept his social responsibility. 

Don’t let any one make you believe you are 
going to learn to spell or write or add or 
subtract by accident. 

Research into the vocabularies of children 
leads to the conclusion that words of action 
predominate in their vocabularies. The “proj- 
ect” had its origin in the concreter types of 
school work, such as manual training, etc.; 
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and its chief value still resides in those par- 
ticular fields. Failure, instead of the substan- 
tial gains that may be had from the project, 
ensue wherever teachers lose sight of the truth 
that it has not universal applicability but is 
only one of many instructional devices, each of 
which is to be used in its proper place. 

(Hon. Will C. Wood.) Make American democ- 
racy safe for itself through the public school 
system. It is the only institution that can do it. 

No other commonwealth in the Union has 
been so generous as California in financing its 
public schools. Our next step as teachers is to 
deserve the support of the people of Califor- 
nia. We need to make ourselves bigger and 
better. 

(Supt. Fred M. Hunter.) The meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Des Moines, last summer, demon- 
strated that democracy in education controls 
the affairs of the great national organization. 

(Dr. H. B. Wilson.) We spend too much time 
in discussing how to do things and not enough 
time in doing them. In our schools we waste 
time upon the study of history that is two thou- 
sand years old, and upon the teaching of 
words that are seldom used in the language. 
Such subject-matter should be succeeded by the 
study of current problems, and by the stress- 
ing of the vocabulary that meets our common 
needs. 


‘ 

(Miss Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg.) The As- 
sociation deserves the support of every teacher 
in the state. To carry on the work successfully, 
it is absolutely necessary that the dues be 
increased. 

(President E. Morris Cox.) The record of the 
Association over the past ten years, in matters 
of legislation alone, proves conclusively the 
great value of unity of effort among teachers. 
Yet teachers should not rest content with what 
has been accomplished, but must be alert to 
what lies ahead of them to undertake. In order 
to expand its activities in many directions in 
which it should already be at work, the Asso- 
ciation will require to be more adequately fi- 
nanced. 

Sub-Section Programs 


Beside the general and department meetings, 
a large number of sub-section programs was 
held at which opportunity was given for the 
presentation of material of direct interest in 
relation to particular subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Exceedingly interesting discussions of 
problems were developed in the meetings of 
the Music Section, the Home Economics Sec- 
tion, the Elementary Arithmetic Section, the 

(Continued on Page 481) 


CENTRAL COAST AND NORTH 
COAST SECTION MEETINGS 


T is doubtful if ever in California | 

have been held educational meeting 
greater significance than those of the Ce 
Coast Section at Santa Cruz, October 3, 4 and 5 
and of the North Coast Section at Eureka. (ec. 
tober 10 to 18. The first comprehends the coun- 
ties of Monterey, San Benito, San Luis O} 
and Santa Cruz; the latter, the four counties 
of Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino and 
ity. Ignoring the distance and cost of travel, 
practically every teacher in the district was 
present. If there were discordant elements 
failed to show themselves. A decided spi 
professionalism prevailed throughout the ses. 
sions. Teachers were constantly commenting 
favorably upon the speakers and emphasizing 
the value of the addresses and discus 
rather than complaining at enforced atiend 
ance. During intervals, in the hotel lobbies and 
in groups, members were heard talking the 
need for organization, of doing better the a 
tivities now projected by the association and 
of carrying forward new lines of work. At )ot! 
section meetings, the programs offered were 
so well received that many of the teachers 
were heard planning for next year’s convyen- 
tion. Requests came that a number of the same 
speakers be secured for next year, a comment 
frequently heard being: If we are to have such 
programs, these meetings are decidedly worth 
while. That both sections voted favorably fo: 
an increased fee of $5.00 in the State Associa- 
tion to obtain in 1923, and this without argu- 
ment or appeal being made, indicates clearly 
the progressive attitude of teachers in tliese 
sections of the state. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 

A well planned series of meetings brought be- 
fore members some of the outstanding topics 
of the day. The speakers were chosen with ref: 
erence to the time and the topic. Dr. Ernest 
Horn proved himself a real teacher in his dis- 
cussion of the recitation. His sound practical 
sense and fearlessness in breaking away from 
tradition won his hearers. L. R. Alderman, oul 
of a wealth of experience as State and Cily 
Superintendent, in Overseas Service, and now 
as Senior Educational Advisor for the United 
States Navy, brought a message of inspiration 
and help to all. Mark Keppel, Lee Emerson 
Bassett, Mrs. Helen Keller, Stanley B. Wilso2, 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, A. C. Olney, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, L. W. Chenoworth, Miss 
Eva Hance of the Junior Red Cross, and other 
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fornia people were not behind the others 


ie value of their contributions. Mr. Keppel 


. without question, the finest contribution 
vhich we have ever listened on the His- 

of California. Mr. Wilson painted in 
hie word pictures the profession of teach- 
as offering opportunity for the greatest 
ice in the world. Mr. Wood in his master- 


fashion pointed the way of progress under 


What shall be the next step? There were 
mber of Round Table meetings character- 
by large attendance and enthusiasm. 

fessor R. L. Bird deserves great credit 
is splendid work as does Secretary Mac- 
iy and other members of the committee. 
lutions were presented by a committee of 


ch James Davis was chairman. Supt. J. W. 


ott was always ready to assist in an emer- 
y. John Squires was an efficient leader 
munity singing. The Sequoia Quartet 
ther talent were fully enjoyed. 

for the next year are: President, 
Cecil M. Davis, County Superintendent of 
Santa Cruz; Secretary, T. S. Mac- 
dy, Watsonville; Treasurer, J. H. Graves, 
terey; Council Representative, W. J. Cag- 


cers 


ils, 


NORTH COAST SECTION 


» meeting of the North Coast Section was 
me respects the most significant that has 
place in California since the organiza- 
of the State Association some years ago. 
hers traveled long distances to attend; 
ned to a splendid program of educational 
entertainment features; adopted a consti- 
1 and by-laws to govern the Section; wrote 
ically a 100 per cent membership in the 
iation; elected officers and Council mem- 
to the Central Body; declared it to be the 
meeting they had ever attended; stood 
voted to the last member for a fee of $5.00 
e Association, beginning with 1923, and 
applauding themselves vigorously for hav- 
he vision and wisdom to work for a more 
i while organization, by planning it on a 


| financial basis, went home smiling. 


perintendent Robt. Bugbee of Humboldt 
‘y presided at the joint institute. He pre- 
1 as speakers Supt. H. B. Wilson of the 
ley Schools; Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Super- 
lent of Public Instruction; Mrs. Helen 
r of the State office; Glen H. Woods, Di- 

of Music, Oakland Schools, and Arthur 
iamberlain. Dr. Wilson in his scholarly 
‘osses gave the keynote of the meeting. 
subject, The Objectives of Education, 
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he showed clearly how the strained world sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves should shape 
our education today. Under title, Making Edu- 
cation Significant, he dwelt upon the funda- 
mentals and the need for elimination of non- 
essentials. 

We have never participated in an educational 
meeting where music played such an important 
part. Mr. Woods conducted the music at every 
session and made the audience feel that music 
was not merely a subject, but was part of the 
life of every person. He gave a splendid ad- 
dress upon the American Boy in Music. The 
audience was charmed and delighted at every 
session by the singing of Mrs. Dorothy Lyle 
Woods, soprano. Her voice and interpretation 
were wonderful. Mr. Woods, through well 
chosen words on the lives and work of the 
composers and his masterful ability in leader- 
ship, showed himself not merely a musician 
but a teacher. Mr. Cohn gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on the Teacher of Tomorrow. Mrs. Keller 
presented in clear form the place of Arithmetic 
and showed how the Thorndike Arithmetics 
should be used. Mr. John Beers, in a series 
of dialect readings, added much to the value 
of the meetings. There were Round Tables of 
High and Elementary Departments; visits to 
the Humboldt State Teachers’ College at Ar- 
cata; excursfons arranged by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce; a reception and entertain- 
ment by the town’s people; a banquet tendered 
the visitors by President Van Matre of the 
Teachers College; a luncheon of the Eureka 
Chamber of Commerce addressed by the 
Messrs. Cohn and Chamberlain. 

President A. O. Cooperider presided at the 
business session. Secretary Geo. C. Jensen read 
the minutes of the meeting at which the pre- 
liminary organization was formed. Officers for 
the next year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Roy Good, Ukiah; Vice-President, Chas. M. 
Fulkerson, Principal High School, Mendocino; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. L. Caughey, etc.; Mem- 
ber of the Council for three years, Robt. A. 
Bugbee; for two years, Geo. C. Jensen. 

It is understood the meeting next year will 
be held in Mendocino County, either at Ukiah 
or Willits. 


In the Hall of Fame, New York University, 
are elective honors to eminent American 
educators, Horace Mann and Mark Hopkins, 
among men, and Mary Lyon and Emma Willard 
among women, have recognition. In point of 
numbers, authors stand first (13), with states- 
men following (11), women number 6. Twenty 
new names have recently been added. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
MINUTES OF MEETING OF 
OCTOBER 1, 1921 


The Council of Education met at 9:30 a. m. 
on October 1, in the office of the County Board 
of Education, Hall of Records, Los Angeles, 
President Cox in the chair. Roll call by Execu- 
tive Secretary Chamberlain disclosed the pres- 
ence of the following members: 

Bay Section—Messrs. Avery, Cloud, Cox, Col- 
ton, Du Four, Glascock, Miss Power, Miss Wade. 

Central Section—Messrs. Edwards, Lindsay, 
McGuffin, Miss Richmond, Miss Wear. 

Central Coast Section—Mr. Bird, Miss Davis. 

Northern Section—Mr. Chaney, Miss McCleery, 
Mrs. O'Neil, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Short. 

Southern Section—Messrs. Clifton, Chenot, 
Deither, Dunlevy, Hammond, Hamman, Miss 
Iverson, Mrs. Jones, Messrs. Keppel, Knopp, 
Landis, Lane, Lockwood, Miss Mooseman, Mr. 
Shibley, Mr. Stuart, Mrs. Stanley, Miss Van de 
Goorberg, Mr. West, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Thurston. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were, 
upon motion, approved as printed in the Sierra 
Educational News. 

The President presented a report which, on 
being accepted, was ordered printed in the Si- 
erra Educational News. (See elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

President Cox then made a brief report on 
matters of legislation as enacted at the recent 
session of the Legislature. Chairman Glascock 
of the Committee on Teachers’ Registration 
Bureau, reported on the work of the Bureau 
for the year, to date, placing in the hands of 
each member a tabulated statement showing 
number of teachers registered, and number 
placed in positions. The report resulted in full 
discussion as to the future of the Bureau. The 
establishment of a branch in Southern Califor- 
nia was given full consideration. The Execu- 
tive Secretary suggested that an office of the 
California Teachers’ Association, covering all 
the activities, including the Bureau, should be 
opened in Southern California as soon as possi- 
ble. There prevailed a motion offered by Mr. 
Wheeler to reaffirm action taken at an earlier 
meeting to the effect that the Council declare 
itself in favor of opening an office in Southern 
California at as early a date as conditions war- 
ranted. 

The discussion relative to the Bureau raised 
the question of proposed increase in membership 
fee. Mr. Robbins moved that the Council rec- 
ommend to the various Sections an increase to 
$3.00 for 1923. After full discussion regarding 
the matter of dues, the former decision of the 
Council and the Board of Directors regarding 
action on both the $3.00 and $5.00 fee was al- 
lowed to stand. This step was made neces- 
sary because the Southern Section, at its 1920 
December meeting had voted favorably upon 
both a $3.00 and a $5.00 fee. Also because the 
Executive Committee of the Central Coast Sec- 
tion had declared for a $5.00 fee. It was devidel 
that, in case the Southern Section collected a 
$3.00 fee for the year 1922, it should be explained 
to the members of that Section that the addi- 
tional $1.00 is for the use of the Section, and is 


to remain in the Treasury of the Southern 
tion. 

Chairman Keppel of the Committee on Am: 
ment 16 reported briefly. President Cox spoke 
upon the results of the questionnaire sent it 


by him to superintendents, touching the results 
of Number 16 in the various counties. 

On motion, the President was authorize: 
appoint a committee of five on Program, the 
President and Executive Secretary to be n 
bers of the committee. The President appointed 
Miss McCleery, Miss Mooseman and Mr. Wes 

The President reported regarding the T 
ers’ Retirement Salary Law. The Council 
listened to Miss Van de Goorberg, chairma) 
this committee. At the request of the § 
Board of Education, that body being in ses 
a committee was named to meet with the Bi 
to consider a recent court decision affecting 
Retirement Salary. Miss Van de Goorberg, Miss 
Richmond and Mr. Avery were named as this 
committee. On motion of Mr. Hamman, the § 
Board of Education was requested to publis! 
the report of the actuary and to make a fur 
study of the problem. This motion, when 
ried, embodfed also a suggestion by Miss Van 
de Goorberg that the published report should 
have appended an explanatory statement a 
such comments as the State Board might bh: 
willing to authorize, making clear the attitud: 
of the Council on the report in question. This 
matter was referred to the Retirement Sa 
Committee and carried by the committee to 
State Board of Education. 

Mr. Cloud, as chairman of the Committe: 
Teacher Training, presented a report which is 
published in this issue. On motion of Mr. West 
the report was adopted, with commendations 
for the excellent work done. 

During a discussion of the matter of m: 
bership in the C. T. A., President Cox spok: 
the desire on the part of Presidents of Tea 
ers’ Colleges to have their students affi 
with the organization. It was thought that thes 
teachers in training should become hon: 
members of the Association. 

The President called for suggestions for top- 
ics to be considered by Council committees dur- 
ing the next year. The following topics wert 
suggested: Exchange of Teachers; The Single 
Salary Schedule; A Code of Ethics; The Towner- 
Sterling Bill; Tenure; Development of the 
dergarten; Registration of Minors. These and 
other topics were considered by the Committes 
on Program, with the understanding that mem- 
bers of the Council will make selection as to 
their preferences for work, and the committees 
upon which they will serve. 

The resolution which prevailed at the n 
ing of the City and County Superintendents 
relative to the desirability of increasing the sal- 
ary of County Superintendents and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, met ith 
approval at the hands of the Council. A! 
lution prevailed that the Council co-op: 
with the Superintendents’ Convention in bring- 
ing about such increase. 

Further resolution prevailed regarding (th 
action of the State Board in securing state xt 
books in geography. The resolution follows 

WHEREAS, The State Board of Education 


MI 


Vl 














‘s recent call for bids for new text books 
i ography, has indicated a clear purpose to 
st e the best books on the American mar- 
ket, irrespective of the channel; therefore be it 
SOLVED, That we heartily commend the 
of the State Board in thus recognizing 
establishing, under authority of law, the 
titive principle in furnishing texts, to 
nd that the boys and girls in the public 
scl is of California may secure the best text 
available. 
motion of Mr. Lindsay, the report of the 
ittee on Americanization, Mr. Avery, 
nan, was waived, the report to be made 
Board of Directors for any imperative 


Council adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
OF 


MEETING THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors was called to order 
by President Cox at 4:05 p. m. in the office of 
the County Board of Education, Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

On roll call by Executive 
the following members were found 
President Cox, Mr. Cloud, Miss Davis, 
Miss Richmond, Mr. Robbins, Miss Van de Goor- 
rg, Mr. West. 

Miss Van de Goorberg, chairman of the Com- 

on Teachers’ Retirement, reported the 

results of the committee’s conference with the 

State Board of Education. The State Board de- 

sired to co-operate in every way with the Coun- 

rhe Board of Directors agreed to receive 

Mr. Avery’s report on Americanization as a 
of progress. 

The Committee on Program, having 
preliminary work, it was decided to compile 

st of topics suggested, and send to the 
members of the Council, so that each 
er might select the committees upon 
he would prefer to work. 
TI Board adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Secretary Cham- 


done its 


Var is 


EDUCATION LIKE POPCORN 


gen in every package! Corn already 
yopped in packages long on the grocer’s 
And the popped kernels cold and stale! 
But, for the prize of brass jewelry at the bot- 
om, our gustatory organs are set in motion 
and \ ‘th eager expectation we empty the box. 
Corn popped while you wait! Popped and 
buttered by machinery and handed out to the 
duyer at 5e per bag. This is better than the 


cold and stale variety, for all the while we 
Wait ve see the process and hear the popping, 
aud te savor of it recalls the joy of winter 


hights by the fireside. 


The foregoing analogy is simple and appar- 
ent and must appeal to the honest observer 
h of present-day education, so-called, 
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which still offers stale popcorn to innocent 
buyers, and in elementary grades and high 
schools cheap prizes in the form of marks and 
percentages, units and grades, arrived at on a 
false basis of evaluation. 

I have 


often been an interested attendant 


and observer of the freest and most delightful 


of all university sessions, the Summer Ses- 
sion. Outside of the art, science, industrial 
and technical departments, and seminar 


classes, most courses are given after the time- 
honored lecture method. The hectic rush to 
classes begins at eight o’clock by enrolled stu- 
dents expecting credit, auditors being exempt 
from this tense nervous attitude of mind, 
since their goal is not the prize of units at 
the end, but the substance and delight of the 
lecturer’s contribution. The business of the 
enrolled students in lecture courses is usually 
intensive loading of the mind with knowledge, 
with eager note-taking, lest their memory bas- 
kets be not capacious enough, this followed 
by the writing of themes, after extensive read- 
ing of long bibliography lists and, in some in- 
stances, written examinations on the entire 
field of knowledge covered. At the end of six 
or ten weeks of this pooling of the greatest 
amount of information possible, no wonder 
the symptoms of exhaustion, pale drawn faces, 
tired eyes, and nervous reaction are common. 

To carry the popcorn analogy farther, given 
the choice of buying corn already popped or 
popping it himself, there is scarcely a normal 
child or group of normal children but will pre- 
fer the latter. Not for the corn alone, but for 
the fun of the popping and the attendant joys: 
the glowing coals, the role of “Alice-sit-by-the- 
fire,” the delight of musing and waiting for 
the first pop, the companionship of those wait- 
ing their turn with the popper, the compari- 
son of skill in turning out the whitest kernels, 
the piling up of the crisp savory food-dainty, 
and finally the sharing with others of this de- 
lectable product of fireside cookery. 


Will anyone deny the happy and exact anal- 
ogy of this in-door winter pastime to the modus 
operandi and results of creative education? 

ANNA M. WIEBALK, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Since the organization of the first County Li- 
brary at Sacramento, October 1, 1908, forty- 
three additional counties have adopted the sys- 
tem with a total of 3584 districts. Of the 2917 
school districts, 1982, or 65 per cent enjoy the 


privileges of the central or branch collections. 
More than 1,500,000 books are reported. 
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Official Ballot--Southern Section 


To Members of the California Teachers’ Association—Southern Section: 


Section I of Article VII of the Constitution 
of the California Teachers’ Association, South- 
ern Section, reads, in part: “Candidates for the 
office of President, Vice-President, and Treas- 
urer shall be nominated by petitions. One hun- 
dred signatures of members of the Association 
shall be necessary to nominate a candidate. 
All petitions shall be sent to the Executive 
Secretary on or before October 10th. If no name 
has been presented by petition for any given 
office of the Association, the Council shall 
place two names on the ballot for that office, 
and if only one name has been presented by 
petition for any given office, the Council shall 
place an additional name on the ballot for that 
office. The result of these nominations shall be 
announced to all members in the form of a 
primary election ballot enclosed in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Sierra Educational News.” 

Petitions received by the Executive Secretary 
nominated only three names, as follows: Willis 
T. Newton for the presidency; Miss Ruth Adair 
Smart, present incumbent, for the vice-presi- 
dency, and Mr. Geo. E. Bettinger, present in- 
cumbent, for the treasurership. 


Since only one name for each office had 
nominated it was necessary for the Sou 
Council to meet and complete the ballot 


additional name for each office was placed on 


the ballot. The Council nominated for the | 
dency Superintendent George C. Bush, fo 


vice-presidency Superintendent Mrs. Gra 
Stanley, and for treasurer Mrs. Eugenia 
Jones. 

Miss Jessie Campbell, chairman of the 
tion Board, proposed the following stat: 
which was authorized by the Southern Co 
“The ballot for officers of the California ‘J 
ers’ Association—Southern Section, is pub 


in this issue to comply with the requirement 


of Article VII, Section I of the Constit 
Since there are but two nominees for any 
and since the Constitution requires tha 
names for each office shall appear on thi 
ballot, the Primary and Final ballots b: 
one and will, by ruling of the Southern ( 
be voted on at the time of final electio 
cording to directions to be sent out | 
Executive Secretary in accordance with t! 
visions of the Constitution for final elec! 


California Teachers’ Association -- Southern Section 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


To vote for a candidate, whether on the printed list or written in, PLACE A CROS=s 


(X) in the square to the right of and opposite the name for which you wish to vote. 


President— 


Mr. George C. Bush, South Pasadena. 





Mr. Willis T. Newton, Los Angeles. 





Vice-President— 


Miss Ruth Adair Smart, Long Beach. 


Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, San Bernardino. 





Treasurer— 


Mr. George E. Bettinger, Alhambra. 





Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles. 














Elements of Latin—By Benajamin L. D’ooge, 


th y 


nd 


Is 


h. D. Ginn and Company. Pages XIV-426. 
’rice $1.32. 


s is not a text by which the study of Latin 
be made easy, but interesting, which is 

It is a grammar, and the direct method 
ident to the teaching and to the careful 
ig of the lessons. The teaching vocabulary 
ted to 500 words for the year, which were 
ed from standard lists, practically all of 
common to Caesar and Virgil_—an excel- 
introduction to second year Latin. Con- 
| reading in the form of selected para- 
s, extracts, dialogues and stories are scat- 
through the book, graded to the pupils’ 
ess in vocabularies. There are pages of 
ions for sight reading and a dozen or 
picture sketches from which original 
s are to be written. In addition to the 
ing vocabulary, special vocabularies ac- 
any the several lessons, which in turn, are 
panied by parallel columns of more than 
elated English words. Indeed, throughout 
essons much attention is given to word 
ition, derivation, prefixes, suffixes, etc. In 
here are nearly 100 illustrations, most of 
inserted for teaching purposes, and maps 
uthern and western Europe in Roman 

In addition to the lessons proper, 40 
are given, as an appendix, to grammati- 
yntax, and about the same to the two vo- 
iries—Latin-English and English-Latin. A 
play, “Perseus and Andromeda,” is given 
everal pages of Latin songs. It is a com- 
nsive and practical text. It is quite cer- 
‘that if Latin could be generally taught as 
‘ooge teaches it, and as any one familiar 
the language could teach it from such a 
there would be little concern about direct 
ndirect methods, and less criticism of the 
ness of the teaching of Latin in the 
s. Distinguished characters are made to 
gain; customs and institutions and the 
life of those long ago people may be made 
ear as real as those of today. And in this 
ear, even, the foundation may be laid for 
social and political interests which we 
nherited. Latin is a stimulating study if 
aright, and to teach it aright should be 
le from such a book. It is not easy to com- 
ipon the book in an impersonal way, for 


ho has known intimately the author and 
iching. 


The runing Book—By Roland B. Gilman. Henry 





sston and Sons. Pages 105. 


» part of our country more than in Cali- 
is there a place for accurate knowledge 
nsistent practice in the care of trees. 
and vines. Aside from agronomy and 
one of the most important industries 
ifornia is fruit-bearing growths. How to 
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conserve their vitality and increase the produc- 
tion must form an important part of the indus- 
trial education of many people. No claim is 
made that the book is a complete work 
pruning, and it does not discuss general agri- 
culture and the more nearly related problems; 
but it does “answer most of the every-day ques- 
tions regarding pruning.” Its illustrations are 
profuse, effective and artistic. There is, first, a 
brief recounting of the history of pruning from 
early times, with a number of quaint and wise 
quotations from certain old books, standard in 
their day. However, the author concludes that 
their advice was little regarded because of a 
‘lack of general education of the public,” and 
adds that notwithstanding the vast amount of 
research and experimenting in connection with 
fruit growing in the last fifty years, “very little 
has been added to our knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of pruning.” There is an instructive chap- 
ter on “General Principles,’ illustrated by 40 
figures, describing tree surgery and dentistry. 
Tree planting, forest and shade trees, nut trees, 
fruit trees, vines and shrubs, hedges and roses 
are all given attention, with more than 100 fig- 
ures explained in detail. A chapter on pruning 
tools follows, showing desirable forms and uses. 
There is scarcely a family, owning few or many 
of these growing things, cultivating them for 
the home or the market, who would not be 
profited by familiarity with, and the habitual 
use of the knowledge which this little book 
offers. Schools in which forestry or fruit cul- 
ture is a part of the program will find it both 
text and reference. A brief list of books accom- 
panies the text. 


on 


Public Speaking—By Clarence Stratton. Henry 
Holt and Company. Pages 342. 


Among high school students there are rela- 
tively few who can be called even tolerably ef- 
fective talkers, either in the use of the voice, 
the thought material, its handling in speaking, 
the holding to any objective, or in ease and 
confidence of manner. One is tempted to think 
that in University classes the proportion who 
can speak effectively in the classroom is even 
smaller. Yet training in speaking is of para- 
mount importance to all careers. According to 
the author, “the greater part of class recita- 
tions should be devoted to speaking.” One is 
inclined to agree with the statement. Through- 
out the 12 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling relatively too much attention is given 
to writing with the accompanying neglect of 
carefully prepared for, purposeful, systematic, 
but free speech. One who has first learned to 
talk well, intelligently and intelligibly may 
learn to use effectively the slower process of 
writing; but the reverse order is rarely true. 
“Public Speaking’’ comes at an opportune time. 
Most high schools, now, are giving the study, 
and a number of them practice, more or less 



































































































































































































































































































































































effectively. But the habitual class and general 
use of English is on a discouragingly low plane. 
Here, than many, if not most other arts 
the successful man is “made, not born.” The 
treatise is frankly meant to be a practical, not 


more 


a theoretically critical, treatment of the sub- 
ject. While speech is based upon thought and 
language, and may be approached from either 


side, this author, as do most texts of the class, 


begins with language; and discusses, suggest- 
ively, with numerous exercises and examples, 
voice, tone, pronunciation, common errors, the 
use of the dictionary and vocabulary, along 
with the sentence. Devices offered for intelli- 
gently increasing the speaking vocabulary are 
particularly good. Of the speech, itself, or the 
formal talking exercise, its beginning, gather- 
ing material and its organization into a unit 


of presentation, the author uses 120 pages, or 


more than one third of the book, and wisely. 
The two chapters on “Getting Material’ and 
“Making the Outline or Brief,’’ should be well 


worth the price of the book to any high school 
teacher this The remainder 
of the book is mainly given to the usual divis- 
explaining, proving or per- 
and debating. The chapter 
“Dramatics” will be of interest 
activity in this form of 
construction. Altogether the book 
helpful guide. 


assigned to work. 
ions of the subject,- 
suading, 
of 25 
just 
literary 

should be 


reporting 
pages on 
now with the new 


found a 


The Elements of High School Mathematics—By 
John B. Hamilton and Herbert BE. Buchanan. 
Seott, Foresman and Company. Pages 297. 
Price $1.20 

interested, primarily, in pre-college 
education, the first notable feature in this book 
is the fact that the two men who appear as 
authors, and the editor of the series of which 
text is one, all University men,—from 
of Tennessee, Tulane University 
and the Chicago. This fact may 
bear two either that the colleges 
are more ready to shape their courses to fit the 
work that done by the high schools, or 
that the higher institutions are, more than for- 
themselves in the earlier 
schooling. The “Elements” here pre- 
sented is suggested for first year high school, 
either as a satisfactory introduction to algebra 
and prepares the student ‘to pass 
the examination in algebra for admission to 
most of our and Universities,” or to 
furnish the pupil who must leave school before 
the sophomore year with “the fundamental tools 
and technics of the three elementary branches 
of mathematics.” Unlike most reorganized 
courses in the subject, arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry are presented separately, though with 
frequent cross references. The very liberal sup- 
ply of examples and problems, and their appli- 
cation to the practical arts are commendable 
features of the book. 


To one 


this are 
the University 
University of 

implications: 


can be 


merly, interesting 


years of 


geometry, or 


colleges 


Industrial Government—By John R. Commons. 
The Macmillan Company. Pages 425. Price 
$3.00. 

Teachers not less than the public generally, 


and especially teachers in secondary schools, 
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have need to know the situation in 
industrial life. How the complicated 
and labor conditions are to be met in the 
twenty-five years will depend largely upo 
attitude and intelligence and industrial « 
ment of the young men and women of the 
teens of today. To prepare to answer the 
tions that are constantly emerging, and to 
the problems that even the simplest life 
day presents, comes too late if the partic 
must wait till school days are over. They 
a right to expect the school to assist th 
find the right answers. Their teachers ec 
be indifferent to the responsibility. This 
“Industrial Government,” which is real] 
result of a serious study of the growtl 
present aspects of industrial democracy, is 
good example of the application of the 
tific method to the most indu 
problem of our economic Con 
assisted by other members of the depart 
of economics of the University of Wiseons 
visited and examined 30 establishments, 

ing their systems of management and tl 
gree of participation in management by 
ployees. The comprises 
eighteen experiments, and five chapters 
ferences from the findings of the _ rep: 
One can imagine teachers reading a good many 
books that would yield less professional! 

in return than this study of typical indu 
establishments and expert interpretati: 
their experiences. How the work of soc 

to be done by interested co-operative eff 

the problem of the not less thar 
industry. R. G. B 


Ame 


economic 


pressing 
life. Dr. 


book reports 


schools, 


The Young American Readers—By Jane |! 
Fryer. The John C. Winston Company. 0 
Home and Personal Duty, 228 pages, 

76 cents. Our Town and Civic Duty, 2 

pages, price 84 cents. Community Interest 

and Public Spirit, 283 pages, price 90 cents 
The Young American Readers are espec 
adapted for use as supplementary readers 

ing up to the study of civics. They progressive)! 

present, first, the home environment and t! 

reciprocal duties of the family and of others 

rendering personal service to the home: sec- 
ondly, the wider town environment wit! 

public servants, and the duties and privileges 
of the young citizen; thirdly, the compl: rs 

ganization of the community, and the S 

utilities and civic movements which contribu 


to community welfare. 
“Our Home and Personal Duty” begins 
home and tells about the people rendering 


necessary services, such as the milkman, baker 
tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, coal man, doct 
and nurse. Thoroughness, honesty, respect, pa 
triotism, and kindness to animals are t 
through interesting stories. The Junior Red 
Cross, also, is given timely attention. The book 
is intended for the fourth grade. 


inspired 


“Our Town and Civic Duty” for the fifth 
grade, leads the children away from home int 
a study of such public servants as the p lice 
man, fireman, postman, street cleaner, garbage 
collector, ete. Through illustrative stories " 


develops the civic virtues of courage, self-con- 












thrift, perseverance, and, in general, the 
lities that affect the lives of others. 
Community Interest and Public Spirit” car- 
ios the young readers further into the world 
y know and explains in an interesting way 
water supply, gas, electricity, telephone 
other public utilities. “Safety-first,” First 
\id to the Injured, Town Beauty and Public 
‘rrovements are treated as vital factors in 
imunity life. The book will fit well in the 
rk of the sixth school year. 


The Story of Matka—By David Starr Jordan. 
The World Book Company. Pages 78, Price 
$1.00. 


iyvthing from the pen of Dr. Jordan is 
wn in advance to be worth reading. And 
is tempted to say the same thing of the 


ishers of this little essay. The sub-title 
: it a “Tale of the Mist Islands.” The story 
et on the Pribilof Islands, among the seals. 
eh, a great bull seal, is represented as hav- 
Matka for wife. Their brothers and sisters 
their several children, and various other 
nals—walrus, blue fox, sea lion, otter, parrot, 
eull and certain others, are brought into 
narrative in a most fascinating story. It has 
terary finish that quite matches the fine art 
he printer. It is profusely and beautifully 
trated; and one may be sure that while the 
er is cast in the form of a story, the whole 
sentially true to fact. To many children it 
be a book of information as well as a 
ree of joy in a fine writer’s literary art. 


fluman Geography. Written by Jean Brunhes, 


Professor in the College of France; trans- 
lated by Professor T. C. LeCompte of Yale 
University; edited by Isaiah Bowman, Di- 
rector of the American Geographical Society, 
and Richard Elwood Dodge of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Rand, McNally and Company. Pages 
648. Illustrated with 77 maps and diagrams 
and 146 half-tones. 


he American edition of this famous work 
which was awarded the gold medal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris in 1911 and the “Prix 
Halphen” of the French Academy makes its ex- 

dingly valuable content available to students 
in normal schools and colleges and to the general 
reader. The text has been adapted somewhat to 
meet American conditions, particularly by the 
addition of illustrations, footnotes and text to 
bring out significant and pertinent American 
facts in human geography. 

The author begins by expounding the term 
“human geography” until it comes to be under- 
stood as the study of those phenomena of human 
activity which inscribe themselves on the earth’s 
surface—human establishments, modes of travel, 
cultivation of the soil, breeding of animals and 
cultivation of plants, exploitation of natural re- 
sources, ete.—as distinguished from, but closely 
united by bonds of causality with the phenomena 
of physical geography. He divides the essential 
facts of human geography into three groups, 
each being in turn subdivided into two parts. 
These are, first, the “facts of the unproductive 
occupation of the soil: houses and roads”; second, 
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the “facts of plant and animal conquest: culti- 
vation of plants and raising of animals”; and, 
third, the “facts of destructive exploitation: 
plant and animal devastation and mineral ex- 
Ploitation.” The author proceeds with extreme 
care to indicate the differences of aim and 
method which distinguish human geography 
from closely related sciences, and to make clear 
the services which one science may render an- 
other. This he does in a chapter entitled, “Be- 
yond the Essential Facts.” Finally, he supplies 
a dissertation on the geographic spirit, in which 
he develops its significance in manifold direc- 
tions in social studies, declaring, “There is a 
‘geographical sense’*which demands a more real- 
istic perception of all the manifestations of hu- 
man activity, economic, historical, and political.” 


Common Sense in School Supervision. By Charles 
A. Wagner. By Bruce Publishing Company. 
Pages 204, 

In the early 80’s there was published one of 
the first books on school supervision, by Prof. 
W. H. Payne, then doing pioneer work in the 
College training of teachers at the University 
of Michigan. It was before the day of special 
supervisors of subjects instruction, and when 
the functions of a Superintendent were mainly 
managerial and directive. But it was a thought- 
ful treatment of the subject, and blazed the 
way for the more definite discussions later. 
This little book by Superintendent Wagner is 
an intimate valuation of methods and results, in 
the nature and functions of supervision; super- 
vision by principals and special supervisors, and 
their relations to the general superintendent. 
The author does not hesitate to take up the 
often unhappy relations of the room teacher to 
over-much supervision, conflicting responsibili- 
ties, the teachers’ meetings, women vs. men 
supervisors, the valuation of the teacher, by 
whom and how, the attitude of the experienced 
teacher, complicated systems of reporting, the 
new teacher in the system, the young teacher, 
and the sharing of teachers in the practice of 
supervision and school management. It will be 
found suggestive, particularly to executives in 
small cities, and principals, no less than teachers 
of the special subjects. 


Those who should receive the Sierra Educa- 
tional News regularly are earnestly requested 
to notify us at once of any change of address. 
This is specially important, as Postmasters do 
not forward second-class matter. In all cases, 
give both the old and the new address. If any 
number of the News does not reach you prompt- 
ly, notify us and another copy will be sent. Su- 
perintendents and Principals are urged to ask 
teachers if the magazine is received regularly, 
and if not, to notify us. The magazine is mailed 
to all members of the Association. Do not neg- 
lect to renew your membership through your 


local officials, thus assuring a subscription to 
the Sierra Educational News. 
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she Now ready 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 





Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


ae | “WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


An inspirational handbook for the study 
of Music History and Appreciation in 


National 


The Develop- 


oy 


cially 
actured for 


’ 
» waxed. 
This is the instrument 


Many years’ 


all-round 


When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 


ff — Homes 
ete, ? —Clubs 
—High Schools 
—Normal Schools 
; vaio —Colleges 
ce —Conservatories 
hey The text matter is divided into four 
Riss parts as follows: 
Math | I. Learning to Listen: 
Music 
' : Il. The History of Music 
Pare: 4 | III. The Orchestra: 
| | ment of Instrumental Music 
aun IV. The Opera and Oratorio 
Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated 
in half-tone ; thoroughly exemplified 
at every point by incomparable 
Victor Records. List price $1.00 
(15 cents additional by mail). 
“What We Hear in Music” 
has won enthusiastic endorsement 
from teachers and students everywhere during the seven years 
of its existence. Hundreds of high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and conservatories have adopted it as a text book. 
With “What We Hear in Music’ a Victrola, and the 
illustrative Victor Records, the study of Music History and 
Appreciation is lifted from the realm of dry, matter-of-fact ‘ 
reading about the subject into the fascinating field of Victrola XXv 
actually hearing the real music ! man 
7 School use 
For further information consult golden oak.” 
any dealer in Victor products, OT that is used in thousands 
write to the capaanes has proved it 
a eae best 
Educational Department school use. 
wis | ASTER VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 

Camden, N. J 
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be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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our Edueational Directory—it will be more 


I 
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jlete in every way than heretofore; more 
isive of the various organized agencies for 
1ering education. There will be fifty per 
more entries than last year. Here are 
reasons why every locality should wish 


he represented in this roster of Educational 


the 


' 
l¢ 


inizations in California. First, in order that 


own school staff may know the extent 
vhich sehool forces, throughout the state, 
organized for work; that you may have 
hand information for publicity efforts in 
own community; that you may have a 


nee 


ed in 


to evaluate your local professional serv- 
with that of other localities; because it be- 
s a record of educational history in the 

based upon professional activities out- 
the schoolroom; because it is a manual 
eady reference for club and association in- 
suurse; and knowing what is going on else- 
the line of one’s particular interest, 
an added incentive to improve one’s 
work. Correspondence between school wo- 
s club, for instance, or special supervisors, 
rinecipals, or grade teachers, or teachers of 
cular subjects, stimulates co-operation and 
dth of view in both teaching and sympa- 
c interest. It represents the growing con- 
that only through co-operation of the 
body—local, state and national asso- 
is it able to make its influence felt, 
secure the larger benefits from organiza- 


re, in 


is 


on 
hing 


ions, 


department “From the Field,” in the 
ra Educational News was established in re- 
to a feeling that teachers, readers of 
magazine should have more frequent chance 
xpress their views than can be offered in 
body of the paper. Many members, in their 
ing, will find themselves reaching, mentally, 
hat is published; either lending an endorse- 

or correcting an error, or giving a dif- 
nt opinion. Several articles have been pub- 
the last two issues that should invite 
ment, if not criticism; weighted credits in 
school; the Woodbridge interpretations of 
aims of modern education; an experiment 


se 


enior English; school architecture; teach- 
councils (in Literature section); compara- 
study of school salaries (in notes); all in 


September number; and, in October, equally 
resting matters. 


has been agreed by various national or- 
zations interested in education, that Decem- 
'-10, inelusive, be observed as Educational 

Its purpose is to awaken an increased 
ec interest schools and other means of 
School celebrations, exhibits of pu- 
work, educational columns in local papers, 
en's club programs, pupils’ co-operation and 
ic addresses, should be used to their fullest 


in 
ition. 
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service for this purpose. Teachers and school 
officials are urged to participate in the under- 
taking. The general public and _ legislative 
bodies have responded so generously to the ap- 
peal for better financial support of the schools 
that it behooves the authorities to make a frank 
exhibit of what the schools are doing, and their 
purposes. 

Children’s Book week, 
in thousands of schools, 
clusive, as it was 
only schools, 
teachers’ 


will be 
November 

one year ago. 
but libraries, clubs, teachers and 
organizations, book stores, and the 
ever-ready press are some of the means whereby 
“an ideal of a wider and wiser use of books 
by children” may be built up. A fine large col- 
ored poster, “More Books in the Home,” 


may 
obtained free, by applying to Children’s 
Week Committee, 


toom 212, 334 Fifth 
New York. This a service that has 
wholesome reaction upon the children 
schools can ill afford to neglect. 


also, observed 
13-19, 


It pays. 


in- 
Not 


be 
300k 
Avenue, 
a direct, 
that the 


is 


of 


Indiana’s 92 counties, 38 in 1920-1921 
showed a loss in school census over the year 


before. The tide of population, at least of births, 
is toward the West. 





| Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 





Sherman, Slay & Co. 





PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearny and Sutter Sts.......... San Francisee 
Fourteenth and Clay St Oakland 
Ninth and J Sts...........................Sacramento 
SIE. Ts TEN Ce Sekine widest Stockton 
Fr TOE Fi aipertenctisccrctscreinenencnl ee 


190-192 South First St...........San Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts..................Portland 
Third Avenue at Pine......:................Beattle 
928-930 Broadway .....................-..-------TaCcoma 
808-810 Sprague Ave. 
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HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S 
Civic Science in the Home 


By Georce W. Hunter, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, 

Galesburg, Illinois, and WALTER G. WHITMAN, A. M., Editor, Gen- 
eral Science Quarterly, Physical Science Department, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 








LEMENTARY general science has become an essential 

study for boys and girls from 12 to 15 years of age. The 
great developments which have taken place in science dur- 
ing recent years have opened the eyes of educational leaders to its 
multiple advantages. Practical scientific knowledge, systematic 
training, straight thinking, sound character, good citizenship—no 
other school subject affords so many vital contact points or brings 
the school into such close relation with the outside world. 


Civic Science in the Home is a vigorous new textbook for sec- 
ondary schools which gives the pupil an understanding of many of 
the useful applications of science in everyday life and at the same 
time teaches him the fundamentals of science. 


The topics treated are shown by the chapter titles: Part I. The 
Home and Its Environment. Why We Study Science; Essentials 
of an Ideal Home. Natural Resources of Home Environment. Part 
II. Good Health in the Home. Pure Air; Water in the Home; The 
Uses of Foods; Pure Food in the Home; Household Pests and 
How to Fight Them; How Wastes Are Removed from the Home; 
Germ Dangers and Health Habits. Part III. Heat in the Home. 
Fuels and Their Uses; Heating Our Homes; Fire Prevention in 
the Home; Uses of Clothing. Part IV. Light in the Home. Sources 
of Light for Home Use; Importance of Our Eyes. Part V. The 
Home and Its Surroundings. Making and Beautifying the Home; 
Planning the Home Grounds; The Home Garden; Plant Friends 
and Plant Pests. Part VI. Devices for Labor Saving and Conveni- 
ence. Some Simple Machines in the Home; How Electricity is Used 
in the Home; How Electricity is Controlled in the Home. Part 
VII. Recreation in the Home. Indoor Recreation; Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. 














American Book Company 


121 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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(Continued from Page 464) 

the policy of thus recognizing and establishing, 
r authority of law, the competitive prin- 
in furnishing texts, to the end that the 
b and girls in the public schools of Califor- 
n iay secure the best text books available. 

In the legally recognized system of public 
ition in California, the kindergarten de- 
nent represents the first step of the child 
the home to the public school; we recog- 
in its plan, purpose and fun- 
damental principles necessary in the physical, 
mental and moral development of the child. 
| financial support as at present provided 
is und in many localities to be quite inade- 






ideals those 








' recommend that either the tax limitation 
cal districts be abolished or some support 
be iven by the County or State for more ade- 
juate support of the kindergarten department. 






It is well known to the Superintendents in at- 
upon this Convention that the State Superin- 
and the County Superin- 
wndents of Schools, have had no share in the salary in- 
granted in recent years to all other educational em- 





fendance 





nt of Public Instruction 








pl in the State of California, and that such failure 

adequate increases has been due to Constitutional 
restrictions. 

The present meager compensation of State Superin- 





tendent of Public Instruction constitutes an actual re- 
to this great Commonwealth in view of the pre- 
eminent importance of the work, the state and nation- 
influence which the office exerts and the incom- 
parable value of the services of that office. 
1 office of the County Superintendent of Schools is 
{ great importance and responsibility because of 
the possibilities it affords for professional service, and 
vecause of the great financial responsibility involved, 
making it important that those who occupy this office 
'l be chosen on account of peculiar fitness as teach- 
' nd administrators 











and also as business men and 























To secure and retain suitable incumbents for these im- 

portant educational positions, there must attach to the 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

im the office of the County Superintendent of Schools, 
the prestige and salary that obtain elsewhere in positions 
importance and responsibility. We recognize the 

nadequacy of the present salaries attaching to these 
and urge that salaries adequate to the demands of 
h positions and commensurate with their importance, 
iol be secured and to that end a Constitutional Amend- 

hould, if necessary, be enacted. 

‘. The California Congress of Mothers and 
aront-Teacher Associations constitute them- 
se ’ an organization auxiliary to the public 
schools, and are educational, non-sectarian and 
artisan. Their purpose is to unite more 
the interests of the home and school, 
This co-operation and teach- 
trs has materially increased the efficiency of 
the schools in providing for the children wider 
portunity and better living conditions. Such 
£cnizations are vital to each community, and 
al counties and cities are as yet unorgan- 
Ze The City and County Superintendents in 
ntion assembled, do recommend these as- 
ions aS a means of promoting the best in- 









el Vv 


between parents 
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| ied» ae 
~ Educational Tests 
aie «Measurements 


RUGG—Statistical Methods Applied to Ed- 
ucation. 
TERMAN—The 
gence, 
The Intelligence of School Children. 
Condensed Guide for Binet-Simon Intel- 
ligence Tests. 


Measurement of Intelli- 


MONROE — Measuring 
Teaching. 


the Results of 


MONROE, DE 
tional Tests 


VOSS & KELLY—Educa- 
and Measurements. 


BOLENTIUS—tTeachers’ Manual for 
four, five and six. 


Grades 
HOYT-PEET—Everyday Arithmetic (Di- 
agnostic tests and progress score tests). 


PEET-DEARBORN — Progress 
Arithmetic. 


Tests in 


HANUS—Latin Tests in 
Administration 


School 
Reports. 


Hanus’ 
and School 


~ 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
612 Howard Street San Francisco 





LIPPINCOTT’S 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


City Reading Circles 
THE PROJECT AND THE CURRICULUM— 
Wells: 
| A thousand copies ordered for St. Louis 
| Teachers. A complete Project Scheme for 
six grades. Thoroughly tested. $2.00 
PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES— 
Krackowizer: 
Bridges the gap between the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. A thousand 
copies ordered for St. Louis schools....$1.40 
BRIGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN CHIL- 
DREN—W oodrow: 


Used by many cities for Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle work. Adopted by Ohio. Very 
GoTnite. GUE  WEROCIOIE acct cries $1.40 


SOCIOLOGICAL 
OBJECTIVES 

A guide to 
in education 
HOW TO USE 


DETERMINATION OF 
IN EDUCATION—Snedden: 
the choice of what is best 


YOUR MIND—Kitson: 

Especially adapted for High School 
teachers. Prepares students for changing 
methods of study in College work........ $1.50 
THE RECITATION—Hamilton: 

A elassic among professional books. 
Sound in theory and practical in applica- 
tion; simple, concise and helpful........$1.40 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 
E. Washington Sq. 





Chicago 
2126 Prairie Ave. 
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What a Los Angeles 
Boy Says!! 


Here’s a letter showing how a group of Los Angeles boys are planning to 
invest in masks, gloves, bats and other juvenile baseball “regalia” by winning 


all the prizes in the Geography Prize Essay Contest now on. The letter given 
below explains: 


Los Angeles, October 10, 1921. 
Mr. S. C. Smith 


rinn and Company 
20 Second Street, San Francisco 
My Dear Mr. Smith: 


Your geography contest is making a hit with our boys. Yesterday a group of eight 
or ten grammar school boys held a caucus in our back yard after I had shown them 
your advertisement in the Sierra Educational News. I couldn’t help hearing the talk as 
it floated in through my study window. 

Said the principal speaker: 

“Gee, boys, we must grab all four of those cash prizes. If that ‘guy’ Smith in San 
Francisco is going to give a hundred dollars for the best composition about geography, 
we've all just got to ‘get busy’ and ‘corral the kale.’ We need three new baseball bats, 
a mask, and two pairs of catcher’s gloves. If we can ‘grab’ the prizes, we can get all 
we need and some ‘swell’ uniforms, too. Maybe we can get a new football and a hand 
ball outfit. I'll get my dad to write to Mr. Smith tonight and find out all about it.” 

This is the “dad’s” letter. “Hurry up with the information.” 

Very sincerely yours, 


The above letter is but one of dozens asking for all sorts of information about 


the geography contest. Briefly, here is the information we sent to the Los 
Angeles “dad”: 


Ginn and Company have offered $100.00 in cash prizes for the best articles of not 
over 1,000 words on “The Importance of Emphasizing the Subject of Geography in Our 
Schools Today.” The competition is open to any pupil in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grades in any California public or private school. The first prize will be $50.00; 
second prize, $25.00; third prize, $15.00; fourth prize, $10.00. All articles must be re- 
ceived by Ginn and Company before December ist, 1921. The articles should be sent 
sealed with the envelope marked “Geography Contest” and in a separate sealed enve- 
lope should be given the name, address and grade of the writer, also the name of his 
grade teacher or special teacher of Geography—if he has one. 


NESEY, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


20 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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sts of the teachers and children of our 
lie schools. 

The adoption of Amendment 16 and the 
plementary legislation thereto has, much 

adequately than heretofore, provided 
is for the proper conduct of the schools. 
the duty of all public officials at all times 
particularly at present, to see that the 


ic funds under their jurisdiction are care- - 


expended for the public good. 


Convention calls upon all public school officials, 
utendents, teachers, trustees and others, to guard 
greatest care all school expenditures and to hold 

treasury all funds not needed for the proper con- 
if the schools, that when not needed, they may be 
rtioned in accordance with law. 

The principles for which our soldiers in 
ce fought, bled and died, and more are 
« maimed and marred, are the principles 
which our people should live. 

e ideals of jhe American Legion as set 
.in the preamble of its constitution, will 
lop the character to live according to those 
iples. 
is Convention endorses the patriotic and 
principles of the American Legion as set 
in its preamble, and will co-operate with 
rder for the promotion of the ideals for 
which the preamble stands. 

We extend to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Principals’ Club, Music Departments of 
nado and San Diego, and the City Teachers 
Board Members of the City of San Diego, 
uperintendent Johnson and President Hardy 
the management of the Hotel Del Coronado, 
hearty appreciation for the delightful en- 
inments they have given in making our 
ention days most pleasant and profitable. 

- We express to our friend and co-worker, 
fonorable Will C. Wood, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, our sincere appreciation for 
nteresting and highly constructive program 
I is given us at this Convention. 
J. A. CRANSTON, Chairman. 


In Contra Costa County all but four of the 
schools are members of the County Library sys- 
and Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck is chiefly re- 
sible for the deserved success. Butte Coun- 


} 


‘(lso has a one hundred per cent library 
( ection. 


Thomas L. Heaton, late Deputy Superintend- 
f the San Francisco schools, one time con- 
1 with the State University, and Morris 
ailey, best known, perhaps, as President of 
state Normal School at San Jose, were both, 
earlier day, Superintendents of the Fresno 
Schools. Their memory is to be honored by 
haming two of the city’s new buildings after 


Y 
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New Winston 


Books 


THE LEWIS & ROWLAND 


SILENT READERS 
Grades 4 to 8 Inclusive 


WINSTON READERS 


Primer to Fifth Inclusive 
and Manuals 


YOUNG AMERICAN READERS 


Grades 4 to 7—3 Books 


WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


and Primary Edition of Same 


Apply 


W. Cairns Harper 
Pacific Coast Representative 


California School Book Depository 
571 Market St. 


San Francisco 





BRADLEY 
QUALITY 
MATERIAL 


Educational 
Toy 
Money 





Toy money is recommended for use in 
connection with the new state arithmetic 
text-book. 


Box No. 8050 contains one thousand 
pieces, assorted from 1 cent (1c) to 
twenty dollars ($20.00). 


Price, each box, postpaid, $1.25 


Milton Bradley Co. 


20 Second Street, San Francisco 
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CA teacher may be puzzled 


to know how to interest her pupils in forming health 
habits. It is not so simple a subject as it may seem. It 
must be suggested in an engaging way, one thought at a 
time. But what a difference the observance of personal 
hygiene makes in the conduct of a school room! 


It is the experience of teachers that children who are 
taught health habits are very much more alert and better 
able to do good work in school than are children who have 
neglected teeth and unclean mouths. One teacher wrote: 
“The results of our Dental Hygiene work are showing in 
every phase of school life—better sanitation of body, bet- 
ter behavior, and better co-operation of parents.” 


The Colgate Educational Department will be glad to 





. ; ; ' 7 
furnish teachers with Dental Hygiene lessons that will 7 
last throughout the year. 
See announcement, page , R.D 
’ 488, of another Colgate 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps = #88: Help—free 7 
Sent Free Por ee Colgate’s / COLGATE & CO. | 


Trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, reminder 


cards, charts, clever jingles, and other practical 





















material will be sent to teachers once a_year. 2 4 
Fill out and send in the coupon today to sil F 4 lam a teacher in th 
COLGATE & CO. te PF aceiiceualshavasancduddabenscens 
Dept. 30 Ae / sali 
199 Fulton Street, New York BZ School, District No............ 


* stating which) 
¢ 


(This offer is good only in U.S.A.) 
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7 Dept.30 
/ 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


/ No. of pupils in my direct charge. 


7 Reference (name of School Superin 
tendent or member of School Boaic) 


7 Please send me, free of charge, ““Colgate’s Classroom He!ps” 





/ (Write here, accurate express or parce] post shipping address, 
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ficers chosen at the election were: 


(Continued from Page 466) 


ns of Girls in High Schools, the English 


on, the History and Civics Section, the 


sical Section, the Mathematics Section, the 


ivy Section, the Science Section, the Draw- 


and Art Section, the Manual Arts Section, 


Tests and Measurements Section, the 


ricanization Section, the Penmanship Sec- 


ihe Physical Education Section, the Span- 


Section, the Commercial Section, and the 
‘yening Sehool Section. 


Social Functions 
wide variety of entertainment was offered 


sociation members during their stay. On the 


ng day of the convention, Mrs. Helen G. 


iorn, President of the San Francisco Board 
i:ducation, tendered a luncheon to the super- 
ndents of schools of the bay cities, the 
' school officials and the leading speakers 
the program. The Teachers’ Association of 


Francisco gave a reception to the Asso- 
mn officials, the speakers, and the general 
bership, at which an informal program of 


ic was rendered and refreshments were 


d. The League of Teachers’ Associations 


ed an old-fashioned harvest supper, follow- 
it by addresses by distinguished educators. 


Principals’ Association of San Francisco 
the visiting principals at luncheon. 


New Officers Business Session 
Presi- 
Elizabeth Arlett, Principal Junior High 
ol, Oakland; Vice-President, Mary F. 
ey, Vice-Principal Grammar School, San 
isco; Secretary-treasurer, F. H. Boren, 
ipal University High School, Oakland; 
esentatives on California Council of Edu- 
n—Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, Oak- 
J. E. Hancock, Principal of elementary 
1, San Jose; George M. Thiriot, teacher, 
ind Technical High School; Superintend- 


W. T. Helms, Richmond; Superintendent 
Ballard, Sonoma County; Gail Moody, 
er, Berkeley Depariment; and Ethelyn 


ey, teacher, Stockton Department. The 
-entative system of a Section Council, 
ed a year ago, functioned for the first 
the officers being elected by the Council 
d of by the general body. 
the business session, which was very 
attended, the members voted unani- 
y to raise the dues from $2.00 to $3.00 
inum. A surprisingly heavy vote, though 
majority, was cast in favor of an increase 
s to $5.00, and this notwithstanding the 
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NEWS 


“Of great value to teachers.”,-—Educational Foun- 
dations, New York. 


“Yosemite and Its High Sierra” 


By JOHN H. WILLIAMS, 
Author of “The Mountain that Was ‘God’,” 
“The Guardians of the Columbia,” ete 


New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
Imp. 8vo., 194 pp., with colored frontis- 
piece and 260 half- 
tones. 


Price: Library 
Edition,cloth, with 
color tip on front 
cover, $3.00 net; 
News-Stand Edi- 
tion, paper cov- 
ers, $2.00 net; De 
Luxe Edition, ooze 
leather, gilt top, 
boxed, $5.00 net. 
Express or post- 
age extra. 





“Your new edition should have particular value 
in the schools and public libraries. There is no 
better area in which to study glacial action than 
Yosemite ark, and you have told the story of the 
remarkable work of the glaciers in simple lan- 
guage that should appeal to the youngest student.” 
—Stephen T. Mather, Director of National Parks, 
Washington, D. C. 


““*Yosemite and its High Sierra’ is a beguiling 
volume, that should be read by every lover of the 
mountains. It is just the kind of book the young 
people of California should become acquainted 
with,—and all others who care to understand and 
enjoy the wonderful Yosemite.”—Will C. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


“The most adequate volume on Yosemite yet 
published.”"—S+. Louis Republic. 


“Nowhere in America have the ancient ice- 
streams stamped the record of their achievement 
with such beauty and grandeur as in the Yosemite 
country. And no other book has described and il- 
lustrated this colossal sculpturing of the California 
upland so clearly and abundantly as the new 
‘Yosemite and its High Sierra.’ Indeed, the only 
volumes comparable with it are Williams’ own su- 
perbly illustrated books about the great mountains 
of the Northwest. Such a book cannot but have 
tremendous interest and value for every student of 
physical geography and geology. It should well 
find place in public and private libraries and in all 
school libraries.”"—Arthur H. Chamberlain in Si- 
erra Educational News, September, 1921. 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Publisher 


Atlas Bldg. 604 Mission St. 
San Francisco 
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Some New and 


Forthcoming Books 


SCIENCE 


Barber’s Science for Beginners 
McCarthy’s Health and Efficiency 
Moon’s Biology for Beginners 


ENGLISH 


Modern Verse, British and American (Forbes) 

Plays for Classroom Interpretation (Knickerbocker) 

Stratton’s Public Speaking 

New books are coming out all the time. 

A publisher must move rapidly these days to keep abreast of the times. 


e 


Henry Holt and Company 


571 Market Street 





World Championship Won 
With Greég¢ Shorthand 


Mr. Albert Schneider, 20-year-old graduate of the New York High School 
of Commerce, is the 1921 winner of the world championship shorthand 
speed contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


His remarkable record of 97.9% on the championship tests at 200, 240 
and 280 words a minute was made possible by Gregg Shorthand, the 
best-by-test system for simplicity, speed and accuracy. 


Breaks World Records 


Mr. Schneider established a world record on the 215-word-a-minute 
straight literary matter dictation by attaining the highest net speed 
ever written in any contest on this kind of matter. On the 175-word-a- 
minute straight literary matter test he exceeded the best previous record 


held by him, by 2.2 words per minute, making a new world record of 
99.6% perfect. 


Gregq Shorthand is taught in 282 high schools in the State of California 


New York 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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THE SIERRA 


that no campaign of enlightenment in re- 
d to the necessity for such an increase had 
n carried on. 


rhe resolutions presented by the Chairman 


he Committee, James T. Preston, of Berke- 
were ratified without division. The reso- 
ins pledged the teachers to hold service and 
ifice above selfishness in the profession. 
y endorsed the idea of co-operating with 
r agencies to make English the basic lan- 
ge of instruction in all schools, public, pri- 

and parochial. They commended the de- 
d that thorough-going instruction in Amer- 
History and Civics be prescribed for all 


idents graduating from elementary and sec- 


iry schools. They subscribed heartily to the 
ram of the National Education Associa- 

particularly the Towner-Sterling Bill, and 
rested the California representatives in 
gress to use every effort in the support of 
bill. They conveyed a desire to co-operate 
) the press in an endeavor to insure respect 
law and its enforcement. They assured con- 


nued support to “our beloved leader,” Super- 


ident Will C. Wood. Finally, the resolutions 
pressed deep sorrow over the loss of asso- 
tes who had passed recently to the “Great 
ond,” Superintendents Geo. W. Frick, of 
neda County, and John Anderson, of San 
uin County. 


In response to an invitation by Dr. Barrows, 
nty-two Russian students have come to 
to enter the University. They bring 
them degrees from their home institutions 
are admitted to graduate studies here. They 
inder the care of Dimiky Ushakoff of the 
in ¥.. 2 Cc. A, 


celey 


Of all the exchange magazines coming to this 
, none is more satisfactory in its way than 
School Arts Magazine, published at Wor- 
r, Massachusetts, and edited by our own 
ssor Pedro J. Lemos of Stanford Univer- 
Art design and instruction for both ele- 
ary and secondary schools are featured, 
published articles have expert authority. 
the many scores of illustrations are both 
ful for teaching and bits of fine art in 
selves. 


\». institution that may be counted on to ren- 
efficient and wholesome service to the 
is, and of state-wide distribution, is the 
Federation of Mothers’ and Parent-Teach- 
\ssociations. The organization in Califor- 
maintains twenty-one active departments, 
fourths of them being directly connected 
the expanded work of the schools. There 
-6 local societies, with nearly 50,000 mem- 
live counties not affiliated with the Fed- 
n report 500 additional members. In the 
tory of Educational Organizations soon to 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 











Crayola Crayons 


For Poems and Proverbs 


In memory work it is 
advisable to use Lec- 
turers Crayons for writ- 
ing selections on the 
black board. The colo 
stimulus gives a great- 
er desire to memorize. 
When such work is 
done on cards Crayola 
Crayons will supply a 
colorful medium. 

These are but two of 
the many uses that may 
be made from ; 


Gold Medal Crayons 


We have prepared an 
interesting brochure on 
blackboard drawing. A 
postal from you will 
bring it to your school. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-S3 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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oe Just listed for California High Schools | 


Nature-Study Agriculture | 
By WILLIAM T. SKILLING 


ty |? Supervisor of Nature Study and Agriculture 
yes 4 State Normal School, San Diego 


This self-teaching textbook meets the pupils’ needs and interests by appeal 
: ing to nature study. In very simple language it presents new discoveries that 
} have influenced agricultural practice. General principles and procedure ap 
i" plicable in cities and rural communities are given. Many helps for pupils and | mR * 
teachers, suggestions for laboratory work and field observations, and refer 

hae ences to bulletins of the Department of Agriculture are included. The aim 
is to increase powers of appreciation, to give a basis for the formation o 
vocational ideals, and develop an appreciation of the applications of science 
, to useful arts. 





Cloth. viii +- 332 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.68 


: World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 571 Market Street, San Francisco | 





‘ Important Books for Teachers 
Published in 1921 


HOW TO MEASURE = ...........By G. M. Wilson and K. J. Hoke 
TEACHING BY PROJECTS sisetpindecmaian By Charles A. McMurry 
THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING saaseaenases ....By John A. Stevenson 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH...... Sn Saag eeea aes Fianna By Laura McGregor 
SILENT READING ssn p-an onset an cb cede aa eek easel ah eeee By John A. O’Brien 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION iia caviilsiinseactdiaheaate ioe By M. V. O’Shea 
A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING.............. By H. C. Pryor and M. S. Pittman 


Other Books Not So Recent But | 
Too Good To Omit 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUMWM......:.......02.005.50 By Frederick G. Bonser , 
THE WORK OF “THE PERCE 5... kk a Sins ca By Sheldon E. Davis | S 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE..........000...........By George E. Freelanc 


The Macmillan Company | : 


609 Mission Street San Francisco | e 
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issued from this office, may be found the 
mes and addresses of the several state and 
trict officers. 


there has recently been organized the Cali- 
rnia Scholarship Federation, whose purpose 
said to be “to foster a higher standard of 
holarship and all-round attainment on the 
rt of students of the secondary schools of 
ilifornia.’””’ Mr. Charles F. Seymour of the Long 
Beach high school is president, and Miss Bertha 
“. Roberts of Inglewood is secretary. Lack of 
ice prevents further notice of the venture in 
November issue; but it is hoped to recur to 
undertaking in a future number. 


\ Rapid Shorthand Writer—At the 22nd An- 
nual Convention of the National Shorthand Re- 
Association of the United States, held 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, August 25, Mr. Albert 
neider, twenty years of age, a writer of the 
Gregg system of shorthand, defeated three for- 

er world champions since 1909. Mr. Schneider, 
who is a graduate of the High School of Com- 

ce, New York City, is a free lance reporter, 
youngest writer yet to achieve the cham- 
pionship. He began the study of shorthand five 
rs ago. His first reporting experience was 

h the United States War Industries Board 

ng the war. The reporting for the Board 
the most difficult nature, requiring on 
part of the reporters a comprehensive vo- 
ilary and a knowledge of technical subjects. 
championship contest consisted of three 
of five minutes each on straight lit- 
ry matter at 200 words a minutes; “judge's 
ree’ to the jury at 240 words a minute 
(technieal); “testimony,” consisting of questions 
i answers, at 280 words a minute. In the first 
Mr. Schneider made but 12 errors; in the 

nd 22 errors, and in the 280 dictation, 44 
errors; or an accuracy percentage on the total 

7.9. Mr. John F. Daly was the only other 
‘ estant, out of a field of 34, who was able to 
( ify with the required accuracy of 95 per 
better. Dictations were also given on 
literary matter at 150, 175, and 215 
W is a minute, for the purpose of awarding 
specd certificates of the Association. On the 
15 straight literary matter test Mr. Schneider 
ma but 18 errors, accuracy, 98.32 per cent, 
net speed, after making deductions, of 
11.2 words a minute. This constitutes a new 
W d record and is the highest net speed ever 
! by any writer in any contest on this kind 
atter. The best previous made 
Ir. Nathan Behrin, world champion in the 
contest. On the 175 straight literary mat- 
lictation Mr. Schneider made but 3 errors, 

with Mr. Willard B. Bottome, champion 
09 and an official reporter of the New York 
supreme 


ters’ 


sf) 


W of 


tations 


Ct or 


straight 


al a 


record was 


Court, with an accuracy of 99.65 per 
cent. This also constitutes a new world record, 
ex ding by two words a minute that made 
by Mr. Sehneider last year at the Denver con- 
Veniion of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


Ass ciation. Mr. Schneider further achieved an 
ul ial record by transcribing the five highest 
diectations in the time allotted for three. 
Although but nineteen years of age at the 
Ume, Mr. Sehneider last year made the highest 
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VERY school can have a Monogram, 
W. Otto Miessner’s latest creation— 
the most highly developed, most practical 
piano for school use. 









Only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide and half the weight of the ordinary 
upright. Improved singing tone of re- 
markable quality. Superior cabinet con- 















struction—greater beauty and durability. 
3 PAGE 
BOOK 


FREE 


Get this 
Gives a complete 
summary and ex- 
planation of plans 
used by hundreds 






















book. 





of teachers. te- 
prints enthusias- 
tic letters, con- 


tains suggestions of W. Otto Miessner, the 
well-known music educator. As complete 
as a text book. You can choose from the 
same plans others have used successfully. 
They enjoyed raising the money, gained 
prestige, too. Book free on receipt of 
coupon. 
































To make sure of obtaining my latest improved school 
piano, specify the Monogram when you send in your 


order. 
W. Otto Miessner 


The Miessner Piano Co. 


228 3rd Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1921 

Miessner Piano Co., SEN 11-21 
228 - 3rd St.. Milwaukee. 
Please send your free 32-page book, “Ways to 
Raise Money for a School Piano”; also the Mono- 
gram catalog and details of your special 10 days’ 
Trial offer to schools. 







PN sg ie i cae cnseacs 
CORN tee ee oe 
Fe NE lakes stn 
Address 
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Department M, 


Let Your School Buildings Educate 


This beautiful Technical 


California, inculcates a love of art. Its modern sys- 

tems of ventilation, heating and other equipments 

teach hygiene. Of course it has the sanitary lavatory 
gy of 





ete emee 


High School at Oakland, 


ONLIWON is the s service of protected tissue from an 





Send for folder, 


automatic cabinet that delivers consecutively just 

two sheets at a time. The enduring nickel cabinet 

will last indefinitely for it has no mechanism to get 
out of order. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


“Onliwon, Guardian of the Nation’s Health” 


Onliwon 
Nickel 
Cabinet 


Albany, N. Y. 








This No. 312 
is a fine pointed 
Stub Pen of 
good size, easy 
in action and 
very durable. 








Make Sure of the 


Name and 
J 
Num ber 


When you buy an Esterbrook 
—any one of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world— 
look for the number and 
make sure it is the style you 
need. 


Sixty odd years of service 
have evolved these twelve, 
and each is built to meet a 
particular writing need. So 
when you choose from the 
display case at your dealer’s, 
order by number, then buy 
by the box—it will pay you. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
86-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 


Estortwook PENS 














SEND FOR FREE CHART 


showing thirty common cuts mace 


with 


STANLEY 


TOOLS 


in educational work. 


THE STANLEY Rute & LEVEL PLANT. | 


Tue Stancey Works 


New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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rd of any contestant in the speed contest 
he Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
jon. 


+ is said the Oakland Schools receive the 
est sum from the government under the RELIABILITY --- 
<> ith-Hughes act of any of the cities of Cali- 
f ia. Work has been carried on in a dozen 
vols. For the last year, the four cities stand- DEPENDABILITY 
highest in the list of expenditures for this 


ose were: Oakland, $28,249; Los Angeles, 





19; Berkeley, $3876, and San Francisco, These two words work to- ‘ 

0, gether hand in hand and in’ 

» sence — , BS 

ihere comes to this office from the Miessner one sense of the word have eM 

Company, Milwaukee, a tiny 30-page a similar meaning. e 
raph on “a hundred ways to make Reliable 





ey.” That it was originally put out to ad- 
se the “Monogram School Piano” does not 


Are the doors 
in your school reliable? Will 





.ct from the suggestiveness to teachers, or they open and close smooth- | 
alue to the schools that use the fund of ly regardless of climatic con- 
mation contained. The writer of the mono- ditions ? a 
h is Director of the Milwaukee State Nor- i 1 
“School of Music,” and knows as a wise Dependable Will they a 
er knows some of the needs of the schools. protect your scholars in | 
to socialize a community for co-operation, case of fire? If they are fire Ps 
to reach the parents, the function of music 1 " a . tl ill 
is process, uses of the community center, coors are you sure ey wi 
: of organization, ete., are all discussed in hold back a fire that reaches 
: tinetly professional way. The outline of a them ? 3 
campaign is formulated in detail, and oy 
Ww the wisdom of an expert who knows Dahlstrom hollow metal rs 
ne borhood life about a small school. The lit- doors and trim have proven 


vrochure is worth any teacher’s reading for to be reliable and dependa- 


in insight it shows in music for school pur- 

ee sy ; ble under the most strenu- | 
ous conditions thru seven- 5 
The State’s semi-annual apportionment of teen vears of service. 


1 funds for the year ending June 30, 1922, 
inted to $11,490,700. 1t represents the first 
payment under Amendment Sixteen, and is the : 
st apportionment ever made to California 
schools, An interesting feature of the transac- 
t s that $10,831,800, or 94.27 per cent goes 
mentary schools. This is on the basis of a 


1um of $700 per teacher, as fixed by the Dahlstrom Metallic 
Of the 


Legislature. total apportionment, 


the igh schools receive $658,900. Los Angeles D C é 
County reecives about one fourth of the entire oor ompany Es 


sum. San Francisco comes next, with an aggre- ec: 
gat- of $978,700, for both elementary and high 411 Buffalo Street a 
schools; Alameda County with $921,053; Fresno a 
County, $564,725. Jamestown, New York 
\ merited promotion is the selection of Mr. 
David E. Martin to succeed to the office of San Francisco 
County Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 921 Hearst Bldg. 
County, vice George W. Frick, deceased. Mr. 
Martin has had more than twenty years of ac- Seattle 
tive educational experience, in both teaching 515 Bell Street 
and administration. He has been assistant su- - . 
periotendent in the County office for three years, Representatives in all 
and s eminently qualified to assume the duties Principal Cities 
of tie major position. A host of friends will 
welc me him to the office. 
; LEY. © TRON 
‘Through co-operation of the Board of Educa- WiIGle DP LS RO VW; 
tion and the local farm bureau, the Tulare | }) > . Teal? | 
Union High School will have pig, calf and poul- SO ae 


try clubs this year. The training is to be ex- 
tended to the elementary schools in the rural 
districts comprised in the High School. 
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, ese little Coleo Soap Samples— 
14a il 4 [ 
ee FREE to every pupil in your class 
“4% ECAUSE Coleo Soap is such a all start in on a Personal Cleanliness ™ 
splendid all-round family soap, it campaign with the same kind of soap, ; 
; has been chosen by the Educational they will be working as a class—estab- 
A ‘ Department of Colgate & Co. from lishing a cleanliness routine. de 
" among the many Colgate soaps to go Coleo is a pure soap, made entirely of I 
into schools. Coleo Soap will help you vegetable oils—makes a rich, cleansing H 
in your Good Health campaigns, just as suds even in hard water. Coleo Soap Mt 
. Ribbon Dental Cream (see page 480 for will not irritate the most sensitive skin 
‘ Dental Hygiene Helps offer) helps you. — is especially desirable for children. 
A small cake of Coleo Soap for each You yourself will find what a good soap 
; child totake home will say “cleanliness” it is for shampooing the hair. <a 
just as Ribbon Dental Cream says“night The name of Colgate assures you of oo 
and morning tooth-brushing”. All of its worth. Colgate & Co. have been 
" you teachers know that it is much easier expert soap makers since 1806. Only 
to apply Hygiene to the every-day lives the best materials are used in Colgate N 
of children, if you give them all the same soaps. Teachers will make no mistake ing 
thing to doin the same way. If they in sponsoring the use of Coleo. the 
Send coupon today to COLGATE & CO., Dept. 272,199 Fulton St., New York City nas 
wii daa acl aes acxcat ln ee ca og i oe ce bra 
x COLEO | ==> 
| COLGATE & CO., Dept. 272, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. | ie T 
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| District INO. 286608: No. of pupils in my direct charge......... | er 
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| County... .seeeeceeseeserereeeerenes SERRE. sicccccue preteens : " 
Please send me, free of charge, sample cakes of Coleo for my ry, te 
| class. (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping | $°_) 
| address, stating which).......csseccccccecceccseccccscccsscccs Dy ; 
| (This offer is good only in U.S.A.) 4 A 1 
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rom “Business Educator,” official organ of 
Yaner-Bloser Penmanship, publishers, Co- 
us, Ohio: “Miss Spencer has been conduct- 
from time to time short courses for teachers 
ties and normals in California and in some 
ese classes as many as 95 per cent received 
Zaner Method Pedagogical Teachers’ Certi- 
s, which are awarded teachers and those 
iring as such. Her work is based upon 
ial 144 and a Syllabus of her own, which is 
etively illustrated, tersely written, and 
ogieally planned. She gives attention to 
application of writing to other subjects 
igh spelling. She is an ardent advocate of 
ment from the beginning, and easily se- 
results. 
e service she has rendered in training the 
ers of California to teach movement writ- 


ing cfficiently is highly complimentary.” 


Occidental College has cpened the new year 
the new President, Dr. Remsen D. Bird, 


ind is not only crowded, but has a long wait- 
ing list. The institution starts work with an 


asadena 


zed and distinguished faculty. 


The California Institute of Technology at 
has begun the year with brilliant 
ects. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, recently of 
xo University, Professor Lorenz, from Ley- 
University, Holland, and Dr. C. G. Darwin, 
aul Epstein, now of Leyden, Professor 
Bateman, Dr. George Ellery Hale of the 

t. Wilson laboratory and Dr. Arthur Noyes, 


not to mention others whose names do not oc- 


org zed for work. 


ur at this writing, are all either now con- 


d with the institution, or are to be added 
faculty in the near future and would 
enify any institution for research or teaching 
whatever rank. It is evident the institute is 


Napa is constructing a 2(-room school build- 


ing after a new design. In place of stairways to 


th 
Y 


br 


iy 


at 


ern | 


R 


laSium, 


ncluded in the plan. 


Mou 


the second story and basement, inclines are to 


ed. A combined assembly room and gym- 
19 classrooms, oflices, rest rooms, li- 
‘ary and medical examination rooms are all 


Trinity County Teachers’ Institute was held 
liayfork this year. There were thirty pres- 
nd housed in tents. Those from the south- 
irt of the county and from down Trinity 
iver made long trips on horseback and over 
ain trails. Two teachers rode horseback 


or forty miles! You teachers who protest at- 


ndance at a nearby meeting, think of the de- 
of these women. 


Paul Bicknell, recently of the Red Bluff 
High School, is now principal of the Dan- 


Ville High School. 





The Oakland High School 41-piece orchestra 
year under the expert direction of R. C. 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
us at Copenhagen, Denmark; and is plan- 


Ing series of concerts during the season. A 


ilso, of twenty pieces will be heard. 
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igh School 
(ertificate By 
Examination 


The State Board of Education issues a 
H. S. credential on examination entitling 
the holder to teach in Senior or Junior 
High Schools, or grades. 

The next examination will be held next 
June. 

To be eligible a teacher must have had 
seventeen months of successful teaching. 

The Los Angeles Coaching School has 
inaugurated a class to prepare teachers 
for this examination under the direction 
of A. A. Macurda, formerly of the So. 
Branch of U. of Cal. and deputy Sup’t. of 
San Francisco Schools. This class will meet 
twice a week, from 5 to 6 o’clock Wednes- 
day evening and from 9 to 11 Saturday 
morning beginning Wednesday, Nov. 2. 

This work may be done by correspond- 
ence. 


Sa. 


730 South Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Makes Things Beautiful 


“Enamelac” is revolution- 
izing Decorative Design. It 
is waterproof—works on any 
surface except paper—and 
dries over night. Used to 
decorate Toys, Jewelry, 
Wooden Boxes, Frames, Bot- 
tles, ete. Let your pupils make 
useful things beautiful. “Com- 
plete Outfit” 6 cans “Enam- 
elac,” 3 Brushes, Shellac and 
Turp. in box, postpaid $3.00. 
Per can 30c. Circulars free, 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHILAGID 
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CHARLES L. SPRINKS 


Specialist in Non-Theatrical Moving Picture Service for Churches and Schools. 
His selected programs are RESPECTABLE for all occasions. 
Let him arrange your next program and “YOU’LL BE SURPRISED.” 


STANDARD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
86 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 
fee of ten dollars. 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS. cover the entire United States, and their services are 
still free to all schools having Palmer Penmanshi; 
adoptions. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly leads to enduring handwriting, which be 
comes a big asset in school, business, and social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus 
it conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reade: 
Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 
attention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palme 
Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will b 
highly gratifying. 
PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very great 


ly increased quantities, b« 
cause they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 














VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The feod That fesds 









Made In 16 degrees of lead. 
This pencil is especially 
adapted for free hand 
and mechanical 
drawing. 


FREE! 


A NEW COMPACT 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
This is a handy booklet, showing the 
new and old boundaries, which will be 
sent you free upon request. 


Address us at 
37 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


EBERHARD FABER | 


} “The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
" NEW YORK 
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the Teachers Casualty Underwriters insures 
against loss of salary through accident, sick- 
ness or quarantine. Full details of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters plan of protective bene- 
dts will be sent by writing to Teachers Cas- 
Underwriters, 456 T. C. U. Building, Lin- 
eoln, Nebraska. Says Supt. Charles E. Teach of 


Rakersfield: “It has been my privilege and good 
fortune to be a T. C. U. member since 1908 and 
not only is it a pleasure to testify to the fair- 


ness and promptness with which this claim has 
been settled but to testify to the same splendid 
business relations during the past 13 years.” 


The Oakland Kiwanis Club has begun the 
titution of a fund to be used in aid of 

need foreign students in the University of 
nia, the plan to be administered through 
f the churches. 


Our well Known and eflicient superintendent 

Alameda schools was on the program of 

the American Bankers’ Association, October 4, 
eir annual meeting at Los Angeles. He dis- 
ed the Alameda School Savings Bank sys- 


George W. Frick was one of the best known 
school men in California. For many years he 
served as the County Superintendent of Schools 

\lameda County. Previous to this he was 

cted with the schools as teacher and prin- 

cipal. His genial manner, friendly disposition 

and unselfish devotion to the cause of the chil- 

dren and the schools, won for him hosts of loyal 

ds. His recent death was not unexpected 

as he had been unable for months to attend to 
his duties. 

No better example of loyalty to Mr. Frick 
ind to the schools could be had than that shown 


by s successor, David E. Martin. As assistant 
under Superintendent Frick, Mr. Martin has 
filled a most difficult and exacting position with 
full regard to the office and credit to himself. 
That the County Supervisors were unanimous 
in their praise and in their request that he 
serve the County as Superintendent, is testi- 
mony of the high esteem in which Mr. Martin 


is held. We welcome him as a fearless, pro- 
gressive and forward looking leader. 


It seems that at the University of Southern 
California there are the beginnings of a great 


school in the recently established College of 
Commeree. Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt is Director. 
There has already been provided a faculty of 
26, supplemented by a half dozen distinguished 
and suecessful men in business, experts in their 
respective fields. Beside the regular lectures, 16 
cours s are offered of evenings to men and wo- 
men ngaged in regular occupations during the 
day. !t is planned, moreover, to create a busi- 


hess men’s clinic, for business directors, that 
shall be a laboratory to which they may bring 


their problems to be analyzed, examined and 
diagn sed. Commercial training has heretofore 
followed business, seeking conformity. It is 


proy d to face about, and assume the Univer- 
: ightful place in constructive leadership. 
n attractive and promising movement, 
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From Senior Math 
to Primary Writing 


—there’s a Bank Stock tablet for every 
need. Composition books and spelling 
tablets, inviting the best work of pen 
and pencil; music books that are ac- 
curately ruled; notebooks and filler 
pads of varying sizes, and stationery 
for all school needs—these comprise 
the Bank Stock line. 


From senior mathematics to primary 
copy books, there is a place in the 
work of the school for Bank Stock. It 
is the specially made and neutral tint 
of the paper that causes most teachers 
to specify it. They have learned its 
foremost purpose—to protect the eyes. 


BANK STOCK 


School Stationery 





A new catalogue of all the Bank Stock 
numbers will be sent upon request. 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Ce. 
32 Clay Street, San Francisco 
MAKERS 
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Enroll Your Name on the Heald 
Register 


A Heald Business Training 
will make your services more 
valuable—whether you decide 
to follow the teaching profes- 
sion or enter the business field. 


“| 
| 
| 

Teachers: | 
| 
| 
| 





SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction 
HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 








A HERE is a real shortage of well-trained 
Supervisors of the Arts and Crafts not only 
in California but throughout the Nation. 


— of our graduates have desirable positions. The demand is greater than 
the supply. 


ae with some experience in the elementary or high schools and 
with an interest in drawing, art or craft work would find it worth while 
to take a course in the 


STATE ACCREDITED 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Write for Catalog F. H. Meyer, Director 
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The University of California, Berkeley, has 

organized a department of labor education to 

ven under the auspices of the San Fran- 

Federation of Teachers. Professor Ira B. 

will give a course entitled “Present Day 

mie Problems.” There will be considered 

ice of labor in production, importance and 

of labor, conservation of labor power, 

as a factor in production, business or- 

tion, the corporation, large scale pro- 

n, necessity of the bank in industry, kinds 

ks, the Federal Reserve System, certain 

ivy problems, foreign exchange, interna- 
trade, etc. 


\ unique booklet, entitled, “Block Printing 
Schools” has been published by the Sig- 
Ullman Company, New York, manufac- 
of high-grade printing inks. The out-of- 
linary features of the booklet are the 
itions, four in number, which were 

t-d direct from linoleum blocks. As far as 
ascertained, the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
booklet is the first commercial printed 
containing linoleum block illustrations 

| direct from linoleum blocks. The blocks, 
are printed in five colors, were designed, 
nd printed by public school teachers. The 
« was done in a school print shop. As 
edition is limited on account of being 
direct from the linoleum (although the 
consists of several thousand), it would 
for those desiring copies to write for 
mmediately. Requests should be mailed 
ool stationery to the Linoleum Block 
Supply Company, 263 Whiton Street, 
City, N. J., under whose direction the 
was planned and executed and who will 
its distribution. 


J. Cagney, for eleven years a most effi- 
uperintendent of schools of San Benito 

has resigned to become supervisor of 
chools of Los Angeles County. The 

lanes can be called a promotion only because 
he gv to a larger field. He has left a perma- 
nent sacy of efficiency to the rural schools 
of San Benito. The salary is more than doubled. 


\ public mass meeting of citizens was recent- 
ly | in Los Angeles in support of the 
-Sterling bill now before Congress. 
the speakers were: Bishop Adna W 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Protestant 
il; Dr. E. C. Moore, director, University 
ornia, southern branch; Mrs. Susan M. 
superintendent of schools; Miss Ida C. 
president of the City Teachers’ Club; 
rl Patton, First Congregational Church; 
igh K. Walker, president of the Church 
on; Osear Lawler, attorney, and Mayor 
he meeting was held under auspices of 
rch Federation of Los Angeles and the 
Digest, of which Reynold E. Blight is 

or. 


up of Los Angeles business men favor- 
visory co-operation of teachers with 
f education, strongly opposed, recently, 
position of certain radical teachers of 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IS THE ESSEN- 
TIAL BASIS OF EDUCATION 


a 


Motion Picture Projectors 


are used by 


University of California 
Stanford University 
Davis Agricultural College 
and other large institutions all over the 
country, and are giving universal satis- 
faction. Distributed by 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OUTLINES War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25c. 


Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Entertainments (Good Ones) 


are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs, 
Speakers, Operettas, etc. Sent free. 
Get these new titles: 

Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes 

Merry Rhymes for Little Folks Times....40c 
Let’s Get Acquainted (Community Play)35c 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE 
944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 
Also Franklin, Ohio 


that city to delegate to the teaching body cer- 
tain functions in the control and operation of 
the schools, vested by law in the Board of 
Education. 


The San Luis Obispo Union High School runs 
buses for transportation of pupils to 11 schools. 
It would be interesting to know how many lo- 
calities in the State are similarly served. Cen- 
tralized schools and free transportation make 
for better accommodations and improved serv- 
ice in other directions. 


Mrs. Selma B. Olinder, principal of a San Jose 
school, just returning from a term of study in 
Columbia University reports that the authori- 
ties there quite freely expressed the belief that 
“California has the most complete and advanced 
system of education among the several states.” 
Rather expert opinion. 


An election is soon to be held to raise $115,000 
of bonds to be used by the board of education 
for a new grammar school. 
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Kindergarten 


Miss Barnard’s “x School 
(STATE ACCREDITED) 


Personal Interview Required 
Completion of two years’ University 
work essential 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 

















SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


SLERRKRA EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS"COLLEGES 


A Practical Education Pays in Dollars and Sense 
Write for our “Book of School Information” 
—————] 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Stockton, California 


NEWS 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


of San Francisco 


Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 


For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists. 
Ask your County Free Library for the books. 


Spencer Rhythmical 
gory (Letter Songs) 

Students’ Edition (Elementary) 

Students’ Edition (High School) 

Trains Grade and Special Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors 


Penmanship Peda- 


Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 
(Teachers’ Manual) 

Script Word Building Cards 

Script Wall Charts 

Trains Institute Lecturers 

Outlined Correspondence Course 


Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mrs. C. H. Godfrey, 3000 Pine St., 


San Fran- 


cisco, has been appointed California Assistant 
to the Federal Citizenship Director, Raymond 
F. Crist. Mrs. Godfrey’s field is the State of 


California. There are but two other similar po- 
sitions in the United States. 


Like many other localities in the State, Hay- 
ward finds school accommodations short. But 
plans are being drawn for a new building on a 
3l-acre tract. 


At the Music Festival held late in September 
in the Greek Theater, University of California, 
Berkeley, one program was rendered by a 
chorus and orchestra of 2000 school children 
from the city schools. The orchestra consisted 
of children averaging five and a half years, un- 
der the guidance of Miss Sue Starkweather, as- 
sisted by Irving Rosedale, the 5 year old leader. 


By the vocational department of the Placer 
Union High School, a home economics extension 
course is being offered to the women of the 
community. Miss Christine Abbott is in charge. 


Maxwell, Colusa County, is to have 


high school building at a cost of $85,000. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | 


Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art and 
other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 


Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 


a 
a 





A correspondent to the Los Angeles Times 


authority for the statement that the 
of the Stars and Stripes over a school 
was on the log house 
Calrain, Franklin County, Massachusetts 
1812. A memorial association has ere 
memorial tablet on the site. 


Modesto is now among the city schoc 
tems to which has been granted a Junio 
lege, under a recent act of the Legislat 


petition was approved by the State 
Education. 
The Oakland High School has a “ 


fathers Club” 
fought 


made up of 


in France but who have enters 


at Catamount Hil! 


soldier boys 


first use 


house 
now 


May 


Bo: rd ol 


and- 


who 


ad the 


school preparatory to taking regular courses 
in some college or university. They are prac 
tically earning their way. 
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statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Sierra Educational 


News, published monthly at San Francisco, Cali- 
ia, for October 1, 1921. 
State of California, 


County of San Francisco—ss. 
iefore me, a Notary Public in and for the 


St and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 


he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
printed on the reverse of this form, 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—California Teachers’ 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor—Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Franciseo, Cal. 

Business Managers—None. 

2 That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

California Teachers’ Association, Incorporated. 
No stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Secretary, San Francisco, Cal. E. Morris Cox, 
President, Oakland, Cal. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

None, 

!. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 


lisher, 


Association, 


in ses where the stockholder or. security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 


said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
br ig affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to circumstances and conditions under which 
Stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 


tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
has no reason to believe that any other 
Person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 


bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him 


affia 


5. That 


the average number of copies of 
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KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 


and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


lOSANGELES HOTEL 
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each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
(Signature of editor) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1921. 

(Seal) L. C. MURASKY, 
Court Commissioner of the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 
My commission expires (No Limit). 


Among the educational men of the State, few 
had a longer or more consistent influence for 
good than Joseph F. Daniels of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, whose sudden death occurred the middle 
of September. His teaching was through the li- 
brary. At one time he was California State Li- 
brarian, then City Librarian in Riverside and 
Director of one of the State’s four library train- 
ing schools. Among the contributors to the Li- 
brary Symposium, published in the June num- 
ber of the Sierra Educational News, Mr. Dan- 
iels discussed clearly the organization and func- 
tion of such training, as no man could do bet- 
ter. His interest in the California County Library 
system was exceeded only by his encourage- 
ment and support of it. Thousands of both chil- 
dren and adults will find joy in books because 
of his constant effort to reach the people, and 
all classes of people. 


Among recent changes of school executives is 
that of B. R. Crandall, long superintendent of 
the San Bernardino Schools, who becomes asso- 
ciate professor at the University, in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. It is a fine recognition of 
his resourceful high school work. Percy R. 
Davis, of National City, succeeds Mr. Crandall. 
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Order 25 Thanksgiving pictures now for 50 cents. 544x8. 


No two alike. Or set of 25 for Christmas. 


‘Tha Perry Pictures 


are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

For 50 or more. 

For 25 or more. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


One Cent Size. 3x3. 
Two Cent Size. 516x8. 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Reduced Price of ARTOTYPES, Sept. 1, 1921. Large Pic- 
tures for Framing. Price, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for 
Postpaid. Size, including 
Send $2.50 for The Mill and Sir Galahad. 
Of the Artotypes a customer who has received six of 
them writes under date of August 29, 1921: 


2 or more. 
inches. 


margin, 22x28 


Size 7x9 





The Mill 


Ruysda: 


Send 15 cents for 64-page Cata 

logue of 1600 miniature illus 

trations, unless you have ou 
latest 1920 edition. 


“The pictures just came; they are wonderfully beautiful.” 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24 


Malden, Mass. 








DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


Los Angeles 





The Stanley Works of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, have just issued a new Doweling Jig folder. 
The folder is illustrated and shows clearly how 
dowel holes may be bored in the edge, end or 
surface of any work. Every manual training in- 
structor should have a copy of the folder, which 
will be sent free on request. 


At the recent Bay Section meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers’ Association, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools Olney, and others emphasized 
the seriousness of the problem of the expensive 
and ultra fashionable dressing of young girls 
in the schools. The responsibility is upon the 
home. There is the root of the evil. It is beyond 
the Department of Education. The custom not 
only works a hardship on many parents, but 
stimulates wrong ideals with the students, and 
“tends to make our schools fashion shows rather 
than institutions of learning.” It was strongly 
urged the several women’s clubs consider ways 
of correcting the tendency. 


The Coronado meeting of School Superintend- 
ents had an unusually rich program that was 
well carried out. Members of the body are to 
be congratulated on having Mr. Wood to man- 
age such meetings. They are real deliberative 
bodies. 


The Registration and Placement Bureau of 
the California Teachers’ Association has now 
been in operation nearly two years. The Bureau 
has more than justified itself, but many details 
yet remain to be worked out. It is hoped te 
make a detailed statement of the work of the 





Bureau in a forthcoming issue of the “S 
Educational News.” During the Summer Se 
of the University offices were maintained 
Berkeley. These offices have now been ec! 
and all correspondence should be addressed 
the general office of the California Teachers 
sociation, Flood Building, San Francisco. 


As we go to press, we learn that throug! 
culation of a letter bearing the heading ‘ 
fornia Educational Association,” a wrong 
pression is being scattered through the 3%: 
The “California Educational Association” 
no connection whatever with the Calif: 
Teachers’ Association, nor has the person 
signs himself C. M. Rogers, Secretary. For 
months past he was connected with the | 


rr 
1 
ion 


i 


to 


\s- 


ite 


fornia Teachers’ Association and the Registra- 


tion Bureau, but his connection therewith 
severed by the Association some weeks az 

If statements contained in the circular |! 
mentioned are not understood, kindly comn 


cate with the office of the California Teachers 


Association. a 

In San Luis Obispo, through the initiativ« 
active support of the Chamber of Comm: 
playgrounds have been opened, and lighted 
equipped, and plans are maturing to pr: 
trained supervision for them all. 


The registration of the Santa Cruz HI 
School exceeds by twenty-five per cent that 
last year: and the elementary schools are 


ported c:owded, despite the fact that th 


temporary buildings have been added for 
year, 


Say you saw it in the S‘erra Educational News 


nr 
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HE preparation of a pleasing book 
page is an art in itself. The proper 
¥ spacing of type, the correct allowance 
| for margins on all four sides of the type, 
are more than guesswork; they are the result of 
careful study of books prepared by the master 
printers of the past four centuries. @ In one of the 
previous advertisements of this series, of which this 
is number three, attention was called to the impor- 
tance of selecting a type face suited to the paper 
on which it is to be printed. This paper is an 
antique India finish paper. For the right and pleas- 
ing effect, a light Roman type should be used, as 
blacker faces have the effect of heaviness and are 
proper only in announcements or commercial 
printing. @ The Leighton Press has samples of its 
ability to produce fine printing and is glad to cor- 
respond with anyone interested in good printing. 
@ A helpful suggestion as to type and paper, or a 
sample book bound in a suitable cover, may be val- 
uable’aids in preparing a contemplated book or 
pamphlet. This service is without charge. Address, 


516 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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“It takes seven years 
to make a g0o0d 
saw-maker” 


And more than eighty years have made 
the present quality of Disston Saws 

[There is something more in Disston 
Saws than their ability to make fast, 
lean cuts; to stay sharp and set a reas- 


onable time; and the fact that they cost 
a fair price and last for many years. 

It is a character or personality that 
makes men write letters to us which re- 
veal real affection for their Disston Saws. 


; 
hic ch: 


icter is difficult to express in 
words, but every workman who uses 
Disston Saws—every lover of good 
ls—knows what we mean. It is simi- 
lar to honesty and friendship in men. 
Disston workmanship and _ Disston-Made 
Steel—the qualities of both resulting from 
generations of experience—produce “the saw 
most carpenters use” and every saw, tool, 
and file in the Disston list. 


tools KT) 


May we send you the Saw, Tool, and File 
Book? 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





A List of What Disston Makes 


And in these Sews Tools and 
Piles is that quality found im 


“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 


Buck Saws 
\ Butcher Saws and Blades 
» Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
and Slate 
Compass Saws 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
Gauges— Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
c y Ice Saws 
Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 





c Keyhole Saws 

Kitchen Saws 

Knives — Cane, Corn, Hedge 

Knives— Circular for Cork, 
Cloth, Lesther, Paper, ete 

Knives— Machine 

Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 

Machetes 

Mandrels 

Milling Saws for Metal 

Mitre-box Saws 

Mitre Rods 

One-man Cross-cut Saws 

Plumbs and Levels 

*lumbers’ Saws 

Pruning Saws 

Re-saws 

Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 

Saw Gummers 

4] Saw-sets 

J) Saw Screws 

Screw Drivers 

Screw-slotting Saws 

Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws — Circular 





Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Trowels—Brick, Plastering. 
Pointing, etc 

Veneering Saws 

Webs— Turning and Felloe 





Tre tee parnal het There ave seomsende 
ol tome se the sompiere Uiewtoe Lom 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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HE preparation of a pleasing book 
page is an art in itself. The proper 
spacing of type, the correct allowance 
for margins on all four sides of the type, 
are more than guesswork; they are the result of 
careful study of books prepared by the master 
printers of the past four centuries. €/ In one of the 
previous advertisements of this series, of which this 
is number three, attention was called to the impor- 
tance of selecting a type face suited to the paper 
on which it is to be printed. This paper is an 
antique India finish paper. For the right and pleas- 
ing effect, a light Roman type should be used, as 
blacker faces have the effect of heaviness and are 
proper only in announcements or commercial 
printing. €) The Leighton Press has samples of its 
ability to produce fine printing and is glad to cor- 
respond with anyone interested in good printing. 

A helpful suggestion as to type and paper, or a 
sample'book bound in a suitable cover, may be val- 
uable'aids in preparing a contemplated book or 
pamphlet. This service is without charge. Address, 
516 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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“It takes seven years 
to make a good 
saw-maker” 


And more than eighty years have made 
the present quality of Disston Saws. 
1 







lere is something more in Disston 
Saws than their ability to make fast, 
clean cuts; to stay sharp and set a reas- 

| the fact that they cost 
last for many years. 



















Onabie time; an 
a fair price and 

It is a character or personality that 
makes men write letters to us which re 
veal real affection for their Disston Saws. 
This character is difficult to express in 
words, but every workman who uses 
Disston Saws—every lover of good 
tools—knows what we mean. It is simi- 
lar to honesty and friendship in men. 
Disston workmanship and Disston-Made 
Steel—the qualities of both resulting from 
generations of experience—produce “‘the saw 
most carpenters use” and every saw, tool, 
and file in the Disston list. 


May we send you the Saw, Tool, and File 
Book? 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A 




















A List of What Disston Makes 


And in these Saws Tools and 
Piles ie that quality found in 


“The Saw Most Carpenters Use“ 


Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 


Buck Saws 
Butcher Saws and Blades 


and Slate 

Compass Saws 

Cross-cut Saws and Tools 

Cylinder Saws 

Drag Saw Blades 

Files and Rasps 

Grooving Saws 

Gauges— Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc 

Hack Saw Blades 

Hack Saw Frames 

Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 

Hedge Shears 


lee Saws 





Inserted Tooth 





Circular Saws 
1 Keyhole Saws 

Kitchen Saws 

Knives — Cane, Corn, Hedge 

Knives— Circular for Cork 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete 

Knives— Machine 

Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons” 

Machetes 

Mandrels 

Milling Saws for Metal 

Miutre-box Saws 

Mitre Kods 

One-man Cross-cut Saws 

Piumbs and Levels 

Plumbers’ Saws 

Pruning Saws 

Re-saws 

Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 

Saw Gummers 

Saw-sets 

Saw Screws 

ma Screw Drivers 





Screw-slotting Saws 

Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws — Circular 

Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Trowels— Brick, Plastering. 
Pointing, ete 

Veneering Saws 

Webs—Turning and Felloe 
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DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 










Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
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